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A Special Supplement of Tue SPEAKER, containing 
Literary and other contributions, will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, July 23rd. Advertisements 
for this number should reach the Manager, 1145, 
fleet Street, E.C., by July 20th. 


THE WEEK. 





THE long-promised debate on 
the financial relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland came off in 
the House of Commons on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. The attendance of members was 
not such as to suggest that the question is one of 
burning interest at the present moment, but the 
Irish representatives mustered in full force, and 
showed a surprising degree of unity. Mr. John 
Redmond opened the discussion, and moved a re- 
solution affirming that Ireland suffered from a 
grievance which ought to be remedied at an early 
date by the Government. Mr. Redmond’s speech 
was merely a re-statement of the conclusions of the 
Royal Commission. Mr. Lecky, who seconded the 
resolution, insisted that the reality of the grievance 
could not be disputed. It was undeniable that 
Ireland is grievously and scandalously overtaxed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that he 
was willing to consider the question of appointing 
® new commission, but he held that the present 
system was more equitable to the people of Ireland 
than any which could be substituted for it, so long 
as the Union existed. The Royal Commission, he 
reminded the House, sat to consider what ought to 
be done if Home Rule were established. The present 
Government, however, were not Home Rulers, and 
did not desire to discover any financial basis for a 
Home Rule Bill. Perhaps the most remarkable 
speech on Monday night was that in which Sir 
Edward Clarke supported the Irish contention. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


On the resumption of the debate on Mr. Red- 
mond’s resolution on Tuesday the principal speakers 
were Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley. The 
former denied that the Royal Commission on Irish 
finance had been appointed solely with reference to 
Home Rule. He endorsed the findings of the Com- 
mission, but said that the great difficulty was to 
find an equitable remedy for admitted grievances. 
The classes which suffered from those grievances in 
Ireland must agree to extend any relief that they 





grievances in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Only upon this footing was he prepared to deal with 
this question. Sir John Lubbock expressed his 
surprise at the fact that Sir William Harcourt was 
going to vote for Mr. Redmond’s resolution whilst 
he had spoken against it. Mr. Balfour having 
replied upon the whole debate, Mr. Redmond’s 
resolution was rejected by 286 to 1141 votes. 





On Wednesday afternoon the House was occupied 
with the Report Stage of Committee on the Irish 
Local Government Bill. The new local authorities 
were restrained, as far as possible, from meeting in 
any building devoted to the sale of intoxicants ; and 
two new clauses went to a division—one (rejected by 
211 to 110) depriving the Government of the exclusive 
right of appointing auditors, and encouraging the 
selection of chartered accountants—a proposal which 
suggests that the political jobbery which has always 
been one of the curses of Ireland is felt to be an 
abiding danger. The other (rejected by 288 to 77) 
was an attempt to secure greater publicity for the 
debates of the new authorities, who, as Thursday's 
proceedings showed, are not to be left unfettered even 
in dealing with bicyclists. On Thursday ancient 
monuments were safeguarded, but the Parliamentary 
franchise was not. On the same evening the 
Benefices Bill passed its second reading in the 
Lords. 


Mr. Curzon’s treatment of the case of Mr. 
Lillie, the journalist who was expelled from Siam 
for his hostile criticism of the Siamese Govern- 
ment, gives fresh point to the usual accusations 
of slackness against the Foreign Office. Whether 
the expulsion was justifiable is not the question: 
but it was effected in defiance of Mr. Lillie’s 
right to a trial before the British Consular 
Court. But though a German Consular trial was 
held in the case of a German subject, Mr. Curzon 
declines even to consider the parallel. Such is the 
tenor of his answer to Sir Charles Dilke on Thursday 
evening. If our treaty rights in Siam are thus to be 
ignored, what have we to expect in China from our 
Foreign Office ? 





THE House of Lords on Tuesday evening pre- 
vented a useful reform and sanctioned a bit of 
positive mischief. The Allotments (London) Bill, 
which would have extended the Allotments Act to 
London, and enabled the County Council to do ex- 
cellent service to workmen in some of the suburbs, 
was rejected by 87 to 25; and, in Committee 
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on the Aliens Bill, Lord Harris's proposal to strike 
out an amendment inserted by the Standing Com- 
mittee, and excluding “persons without means 
of support "’ (instead of “ paupers,” as in the original 
Bill), was rejected by 86 to 36, Now, as we have pointed 
out on occasion for years past, the kind of alien that 
the promoters of the Bill desire to keep out, though 
he is really destitute, borrows his passage-money 
now, and can borrow “means of support” too, if 
necessary, to an extent sufficient to pass the Customs 
examination. But the Bill, while failing to exclude 
him, may easily be interpreted—thanks to the House 
of Lords—as excluding the capable Italian or 
German workman with nothing but his trade or his 
strong arm, but with less kindly or less trusting com- 
patriots than the Polish Jew. And, more than this, it 
may give a direct stimulus to the importation of 
foreign labour under contract, which is expressly for- 
bidden in America, and which may be grossly unfair 
both to native workman and to alien immigrant. 
Such a man as we have supposed, if he is to be 
refused, will have the resource of engaging before- 
hand with a “padrone,” or some sort of labour 
agent. Then he will be passed, because his work 
and wages await him; but both may be of a most 
undesirable kind, and he may have bound himself 
to enter them out of pure ignorance. Yet he will 
be bound to stick to them—thanks to the House 
of Lords. 


THE annual review of the London Fire Brigade 
in Victoria Park on Saturday drew from Lord 
Rosebery one of the happiest and most graceful 
of his shorter speeches—a well-deserved compliment 
to the cool, unstimulated, courage of the Brigade, 
with a touch of humour at the close in the reference 
to Lord Salisbury’s recent confusion of Chinese 
apathy with the bravery known to the nations 
of the West. Few gifts are rarer among British 
public men than this gift of happy “ occasional” 
speech-making. It is a curious commentary of the 
incorrectness of broad popular generalisations of 
race-character that its most conspicuous possessor 
to-day should be a Scot. 


A MUCH more important speech, however, was 
made by Lord Rosebery after Professor Waldstein’s 
lecture on “ The English-Speaking Brotherhood,” on 
Thursday, at the Imperial Institute. Race and race 
sympathy, as he indicated, is not mainly a matter of 
common blood or language, but of moral, intellectual 
and political influences; andit is these influences which 
fuse thedivergentelements that constitute themodern 
“nation.” He emphasised, too (a truth which con- 
trasts conspicuously with Lord Beaconsfield’s esti- 
mate of the loss of the American colonies as a disaster 
to us), the benefit of the Declaration of Independence. 
It was the necessary element in the restoration of 
Anglo-American friendship, and a stimulus to the 
enlargement of the Empire otherwise. And, 
looking to the probability that the next 
great war will be a war for trade, Lord Rose- 
bery pointed out that, in spite of American 
Protectionism, her economic sympathies must be 
on our side. All these sympathies, in short, 
give a new application to Canning’s famous saying: 
the New World once more bids fair to redress the 
balance of the Old. Lord Rosebery is known to 
professed students of history as himself a fellow- 
student of very great acquirements. The speech 
shows that he can apply the past to the present. 


WE regret very much to record the death of Mr. 
H. F. Boyd, Q.C., the gentleman who last week con- 
tested the city of Durham in the Liberal interest 
against Mr. Arthur Elliott. Mr. Boyd was a man 
of the highest character, of signal ability, and of 
singular charm of manner, and his loss to the Liberal 
party is a severe one. The circumstances of his 
death were almost tragical in their nature. He was 





taken ill whilst driving through the constituency on 
the polling-day, last Thursday week, and had at 
once to take to his bed. He died on Tuesday. We 
do not know that his death affects the moral of the 
Durham election, but we regret to see that Mr. 
Caine and other members of the United Kingdom 
Alliance openly defend the attacks made upon Mr. 
Boyd by Liberal teetotallers because of his refusal to 
commit himself to the principle of the Permissive 
Bill. There can be little hope of any temperance 
reform being carried in this country while this is the 
temper and policy of the United Kingdom Alliance. 


THE Committee on Old Age Pensions has come to 
a very natural, if disappointing, conclusion. It has 
failed to find any solution on the lines of encourage- 
ment of voluntary provision by the industrial 
population ; and, compulsion and universal pension 
schemes being ruled out, it has been driven to fall back 
on the old individualist maxims of thrift and 
self-help. But the Ministry —and especially Mr. 
Chamberlain—is pledged to find a solution. It is 
hardly likely that they will face compulsion ; but it 
is just possible that they may endeavour to do some- 
thing by disendowing the petty local charities which 
merely demoralise by doles. Still, the yield of these 
annually is not much more than a million; and 
twenty millions or more are requisite. As it is, the 
Ministry must take the consequences which await 
those who seduce the ignorant by promising more 
than they can perform. 





THE most important part of Sir Edward Grey's 
speech to the Eighty Club on Thursday evening 
was his reiteration of his recent warning to the 
Government of the need of a more energetic 
policy in China. The keys of the open door, as 
he put it, are being handed over to other nations, 
mainly, of course, by the railway concessions 
extorted by foreign syndicates from the Chinese 
Government; and so the European Governments, 
especially ourselves, drift on towards partition with 
China, and collision with each other. He expressed 
the hope that we had not yet heard the last 
of Madagascar —a curious commentary on the 
ineffectiveness of Lord Salisbury’s clumsy attempt 
at self-exculpation last week at the United 
Club; and claimed very properly for the Liberal 
party and the democracy at least as great a 
resolution, tenacity and courage in foreign policy as 
existed on the other side. We do not know what 
tests these qualities, as possessed by the Forward 
Party among the Ministerialists, may be able to 
stand. But as regards Lord Salisbury and his 
orthodox supporters, Sir Edward Grey’s speech is 
an excellent instance of the rhetorical figure called 
litotes. hme 

THE treatment of the Ritual question this week 
points to a compromise in favour of the Advanced 
party. The extreme Ritualists have made their 
submission to Episcopal authority ; the Bishops, ac- 
cording to the Primate’s speech at the Mansion House 
dinner on Wednesday, mean to avoid irritating the 
clergy and interfering thereby with the work of the 
Church. Still, the idiosyncrasies of various Bishops 
suggest that we may soon return to the “ diversity 
of uses” condemned in the Preface to the Prayer- 
Book, with “uses” of York and Liverpool and 
Hereford still more divergent than those of Sarum 
and Bangor at the Reformation. It is to be hoped 
the friction between clergy and laity will not inter- 
fere with the Sustentation Fund, whose cause was 
pleaded on Monday at the Mansion House—a tardy 
recognition of the duties of the laity to the Church, 
hitherto prevented by the fact of Establishment. 


Tue London County Council on Tuesday agreed 
to proceed forthwith with the great improvement, so 
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long advocated in the Press, of a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. The scheme was opposed by 
certain members on the ground that the principle of 
‘‘betterment”’ has not yet been accepted by Parlia- 
ment; but, happily, more sensible counsels prevailed, 
and the Council adopted the report of Mr. 
Shaw - Lefevre’s Committee, recommending that 
Parliamentary powers should be obtained for the 
construction of a great thoroughfare, one hundred 
feet in width, from Holborn to the Strand. The 
new street will branch off to east and west as it 
approaches the Strand. Its eastern terminus will 
be at St. Clement Dane’s Church, and its western at 
Wellington Street. The Council also sanctioned on 
Tuesday the proposal for the widening of High 
Street, Kensington, at a cost of upwards of £80,000. 


Tue events of the past week have 
ABROAD. revived the hopes of a speedy end to 
the war. General Shafter’s attack on 
Santiago, which began last Friday, was attended 
with very moderate success. The physical diffi- 
culties were immense, the commissariat had broken 
down, and the men suffered greatly from their 
officers’ inexperience. On Sunday morning, how- 
ever, Admiral Cervera’s fleet made a determined 
effort to escape from Santiago — possibly to 
draw off the American fleet, possibly to vindicate 
the honour of Spain. The sunken Merrimac did 
not stop him; but, after a running fight, in which 
the Spaniards once more proved their bad marksman- 
ship, the Spanish ships were run ashore or otherwise 
destroyed. Spain has now no fleet, save Admiral 
Camara’s in the Red Sea, now ordered back 
to defend Cadiz: and that is hardly a fighting 
force. The news from Manila cannot be favour- 
able to her; and the longer the war now lasts, 
the better the chance of Carlists and Republicans to 
overthrow the present régime. But will either of 
the combatants accept mediation? The passage of 
the Hawaiian treaty by the Senate indicates the 
hold gained by the new Imperialism: and Spain 
is not yet prepared to accept its terms. General 
Shafter, too, cannot strike a decisive blow at 
Santiago: and there are obvious political reasons 
in the United States for continuing the war long 
enough to win the Fall elections for the Republican 
cause, 


THE details of the fight are appalling. The 
Spaniards were filled ineffectually with Dutch cour- 
age, driven by their officers like galley-slaves, shot if 
they seemed to falter, with the natural result that 
they could not take aim, and finally half-roasted in 
the red-hot shells of their ships. The battle—notably 
the episode of the despatch-boat Gloucester and the 
torpedo-destroyer Terror —affords fresh evidence 
that management and seamanship retain their 
supremacy over the mere machinery of warfare. 


GENERAL PELLOUX's Ministry has made its first 
appearance before the Italian Chamber; but, for a 
Ministry which professes Liberal principles, its com- 
position is decidedly martial and its programme 
notably drastic. The law of compulsory domicile, 
which was the most notable feature of Signor Crispi’s 
measures of coercion, is to be revived ; and the rail- 
way men are eventually to be placed under military 
discipline. This measure, no doubt, is rendered desir- 
abie by the strength of their trade union and the 
affinities of its leaders with the Extremists; but it 
may be found very difficult to achieve. However, 
the Ministry does not propose, like its predecessor, 
to put further restrictions on the Press and the 
right of association; and the state of siege is 
gradually being abolished. But that so strongly 
coercionist a programme should have secured the 
support of Liberals (so called) who have just over- 

Tue Great North of Scotland Railway is running very convenient fast trains in 


connection with the East and West Coast expresses to and from London, More 
detailed announcements will be found in our advertising columns, 





thrown a Ministry because it was Coercionist is a 
striking sign of the gravity of the crisis. 


M. CAVAIGNAC has met the friendly interpellation 
on the Dreyfus case by a declaration which settles 
nothing. It tacitly admits the illegality of the 
conviction, but attempts to justify it by two 
bits of valueless evidence. One is a triplet of 
letters which passed between two foreign spies, 
only one of which mentions Dreyfus by name. The 
other is Dreyfus’s confession already published, the 
genuineness of which is again affirmed, but which, 
even if genuine, is capable of explanations compatible 
with his innocence. The account of the letters from 
spies, collected by the War Department, confirms a 
suspicion expressed in these columns that the Govern- 
ment took alarm, and, determined to make an example 
of someone, took Dreyfus as the most convenient 
victim. But it will not satisfy foreign opinion or the 
saner part of France. We deal with the question 
elsewhere. 


THE troubles of the Dual Monarchy continue to 
increase and multiply. The anti-Jewish and anti- 
landlord disturbances in Galicia have not, it is true, 
been renewed ; and coercion has been applied to the 
disturbed districts in its most drastic form. In half 
the province the civil liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution has been suspended; in the most dis- 
turbed districts rioters have been summarily con- 
victed and executed within two hours of the pro- 
nouncement of sentence. But the anti-Semites, whose 
denunciations have tended to stimulate the inevitable 
hostility of the Polish peasantry towards their Jewish 
exploiters into outbreaks of murderous violence, are 
far too useful a part of the Clerical party in Austria 
for any serious effort to be made to discountenance 
them. Meanwhile the Premier seems likely to be 
driven to a fresh step in the direction of absolutism. 
The conference between Germans and Czechs on the 
perennial question of the language or languages which 
are to be adopted as official in Bohemia seems likely 
to break down; and if so, Count Thun intends to 
issue a new Imperial decree, deciding the question 
for the whole of Austria, and superseding the decrees 
relating to Bohemia, whose unconstitutional char- 
acter was the starting point in the chain of events 
that led to the breakdown of the Parliamentary 
portion of the Government. In short, the German 
and constitutional grievances will be vastly intensi- 
fied. And the alarming reports of the health of the 
Empress—if they are verified—cannot but strengthen 
the fears of the Emperor’s abdication which have for 
some time been entertained. After that event— 
possibly the Deluge. 


ANOTHER sign of the unrest in Eastern Europe 
may be read in the refusal of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to allow foreign medical men to attend a 
medical congress about to be held at Posen. Ac- 
cording to its promoters, the objects of the assem- 
blage are purely professional; but the Prussian 
authorities fear a repetition of the Panslavist 
demonstrations which marked the Palacky celebra- 
tion at Prague a fortnight ago. So some eight 
hundred Slav guests—many of them from Austria, 
of course—are shut out. The Prussian Poles have 
plenty of grievances of their own against their 
Government—not least its maladroit efforts to buy 
out Polish proprietors and settle Germans on their 
lands, And, of course, any Slav demonstration in 
Prussian territory would produce counter-manifesta- 
tions of Pan-Germanism which would tend in the 
future further to complicate the relations between 
Germany and the Dual Monarchy. However, the 
excluded doctors are to assemble at Cracow; and 
there, we presume, they will talk Panslavism as 
they please. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London o! a large amount in weekly wages. 
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A Swiss canton has decided to try another 
experiment, and the “feminist movement” has 
scored another success. On Sunday, in the canton 
of Ziirich, a measure regulating anew the professions 
of solicitor and barrister was submitted to a popular 
vote and carried. A rider, allowing women to 
appear in court as counsel, was passed by 21,760 to 
20,000. The result of the experiment will no doubt 
be watched with interest; but we suspect it will not 
make much difference to the world at large. 


WE must go back twenty-five years to find the 
closest parallel to the appalling catastrophe which 
befell the great French Transatlantic liner La 
Bourgogne early on Monday morning off the Nova 
Scotian coast. In November, 1873, the Ville de Havre, 
of the same line, and on the same station, was sunk by 
collision with thesailing-ship Lochearn, and 230 persons 
perished ; that steamer, however, was less than half 
the size of the Bourgogne. Of the manner of the 
collision, the sinking of the Canarder Oregonby a coal- 
laden schooner—happily without loss of life on the 
liner—affords an example; of the loss, the sinking 
of the Elbe by the steamer Crathie in 1895, when 
303 lives were lost, or that of the Hamburg- 
American steamer Cimbria by the Sultan in 
1883, when 389 persons perished. But happily no 
ease, so far as we know, is recorded in recent 
times of such inability to keep order on the part 
of officers, or such brutal murder of struggling 
women and children by frantic sailors and steerage 
passengers, as are reported in the Bourgogne disaster. 
We need not attribute any special brutality to the 
Latin races, or any special indiscipline to the line— 
whatever used to be said about it by Atlantic 
passengers twenty years ago. “Two o'clock in the 
morning courage” is rare indeed, especially in a 
dense fog; and we suspect that the non-occurrence 
of such scenes in other collisions depends very largely 
on the fact that the ship's officers have been able to 
retain their control. But it is an unpleasant fact 
that the French line, which runs 17 knots against the 
20 or 21 of the other fast lines, should persistently 
seek compensation by running through a region of fog 
and ice, and shaving the Nova Scotian coast. And if 
the Bourgogne, built only ten years ago, can be 
sunk so easily, are the more modern ships less 
sinkable? 





GvuIDE books must as a rule be 
deemed to be outside the province 
of literature—even of a “ literary 
note.” Murray's Handbooks, however, form a 
notable exception. Without derogating from 
the merits of other guides, it may fairly be said 
that most of these latter are concerned with the 
practical part of travel more than with the 
literary, esthetic, or scientific associations which 
the traveller is supposed to be in quest of. 
But Murray's Handbooks appeal to a higher and 
more cultured class. They give full information on 
the archeology, the antiquities, the literary and 
historic associations of the places with which they 
deal; and, in the process of rewriting that they 
have gone through, they have had to become 
far more practical than was necessary in the 
early days, when every gentleman travelled with 
eervants and left all the arrangements to them. 
Moreover, they are written by well-known travellers. 
We know not how many eminent Alpinists have 
been laid under contribution for the “ Switzerland ” ; 
but the “ Asia Minor” numbers among its contribu- 
tors Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Professor Ramsay, the 
“Rome,” Sir Henry Layard and Mr. A. S. Murray, 
the “Isle of Wight” (just out), Mr. R. E. Prothero. 
Among other new editions we notice “India and 
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Tae approach of the holiday season is signified to us on the part of the 
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M 1 Railway Company by means of their beautifully illustrated pamphlet, 
which touches upon those places of interest on the northern route near which 
their line passes, Spots connected with the names of Bacon, Bunyan, Byron, 
Burns and Seott are on or near the route. Skipton, Kirkstall, the Settle district 
lead to those delightful Scottish haunts which are on the northern continuation of 
the line, 











Ceylon,” “Surrey” and “ Hampshire.” We may add 
that it would be hard to beat some of the maps. 


AMonG Messrs. Chapman & Hall's announce- 
ments we notice M. Filon's “ Modern French Drama,” 
which is to show that the nationalism associated by 
most people with the French stage has given place 
to the romantic revival typified by Cyrano de 
Bergerac ; and a book, which should be attractive 
—by Professor Groos, apparently an American—on 
“Animal Play,” including the “ make-believe” in 
which animals as well as children indulge.—Mr. John 
Long promises “The Secret of the King,” by Mr. 
Charles Hunnan, a novel dealing with early English 
life, and partly historical. 


THE issue of the Times reprint of the “ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica” introduces a feature as novel in 
its financial arrangements as it is remarkable for 
its cheapness. The price quoted for the twenty-five 
volumes is startling enough, but the fact that the 
whole set is delivered to the purchaser on payment 
of the first of thirteen monthly instalments is a 
still greater boon. With adequate precaution the 
arrangement is an admirable one. The marvellous 
reduction in price is due to the facilities given to 
purchasers of moderate means, for the cost of pro- 
duction depends on the number of copies in an 
edition, and there is so vast a difference to the 
ordinary buyer between £45 down and 18 guineas 
in monthly payments that the power to print at the 
lowest cost has been obtained by the simple 
expedient of making it possible for almost all who 
buy books at all to buy this. The proposal is quite 
on the lines of the purchase of a house through a 
building society, nor has it the defect of paying for 
the article too much in the end. We trust it may 
find imitators hereafter. 


Proressor Ritter, in one of his lectures on 
Wagner, declares, at the end of an admiring out- 
burst, that, after listening to him for a considerable 
period, one does at times “feel a desire to hear a 
little music.” This is the sort of longing which 
was expected to come upon the opera-subscribers 
after three full cycles of the Ring des Nibelungen, 
and it was in order to satisfy it that Mdme. Melba 
was engaged to give three representations of Italian 
opera. Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini (to reverse the his- 
torical order) were the three composers she chose, 
and in her selection of works she took from Verdi 
one of his worthiest productions—La Traviata ; from 
Donizetti one of his best—Lucia di Lammermoor ; 
from Rossini his very best, The Barber of Seville. 
The company not being organised this season in 
view of such works, it has been no easy matter 
to furnish Mdme. Melba with adequate associates. 
M. Bonnart, however, who without being perfect in 
any part sings many parts moderately well, was 
entrusted with the réle of Almaviva—which ought 
always to be assigned to a tenor of the very first 
rank. A not unsuitable Figaro was found in a new- 
comer, Signor Campanari— brother of the Campanari 
who conducts the Scala orchestra at the Imperial 
Institute. But the important parts of Basilio and 
of Batolo seemed to be regarded as unimportant ; 
and—to sum up the deficiencies of the cast—an 
opera which was composed for five singers of the first 
order was played by one such—Mdme. Melba—with 
the assistance of four second-rate ones. 


As we approach the end of the season the 
management begins to think seriously of producing 
new works. It has been calculated that about 
one new play in five proves a decided success, 
Managers, then, who have an abundance of stock- 
pieces to draw upon are not very anxious to bring 
out operatic novelties; and it is with evident 
reluctance that the directors of the Royal Opera are 
now preparing to bring out the Hero and Leander 
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of Mancinelli and the Henry VJJI. of Saint-Saéns. 
A work which will probably have much more 
attention than either of these two is the Prophete of 
Meyerbeer, which is about to be given with Jean de 
Reszke in the character of John of Leyden. 


Mr. Huau Fenwick Boyp, QC, 
the late Liberal candidate for 
Durham, whose death has been 
referred to on a previous page, had made a repu- 
tation as an expert in mercantile law, and had 
contested a division of the county against the late 
Sir Henry Havelock Allan in 1896.—Mr. C. T. 
Murdoch had been Conservative MP. for Reading 
from 1885 to 1892, and since 1895.—Dr. R. M. 
Pankhurst, LL.D., F.S.S., had been for many years 
a prominent political figure at Manchester, and had 
frequently essayed to enter Parliament as an ad- 
vanced Liberal.—Sir John Scott, K.C.M.G., had been 
Governor of Natal and of British Guiana.—Major- 
General W. K. Leet, V.C., C.B., had distinguished 
himself in the Indian Mutiny, in South Africa, 
and in Burma.—Professor F. A. Leo, a Pole by 
origin, a German by adoption, was a voluminous 
and celebrated Continental commentator on Shake- 
speare.— Mr. I. D. Walker, once captain of 
the Harrow eleven, and a prominent cricketer, 
had been for many years the tutelary hero of 
the game at his old school.—M. Buffet had been 
a Minister under Louis Philippe, and for a short time 
under the Empire when it seemed becoming more 
Parliamentary, and a reactionary and most un- 
popular Premier in the early days of the Third 
Republic.—Dr. Cornelius Herz had a varied and 
brilliant career as German, American, Parisian, army 
surgeon, brilliant electrician, and lobbyist. His 
alleged connection with Baron Resinach and the 
Panama scandal, his prolonged illness at Bourne- 
mouth under the watchful eyes of French detectives, 
and the final refusal of extradition (after he had 
been the occasion of an alteration in the English 
procedure) are one of the most curious and least 
elucidated chapters of recent history. 


OBITUARY. 








THE WAR. 





i= war, after passing through a tedious period 
of rehearsal everywhere except in the Far 
East, has at last commenced in earnest in Cuba 
itself. The attack upon Santiago by General 
Shafter and the troops under his command has at 
least shown us that war retains its old character, 
and that no real victory can be bought except at a 
substantial price. We do not yet know how many 
American citizens have fallen on the battle-field 
within the past week; but it may, we think, be 
assumed with safety that more than a thousand men 
who were alive when the attack on Santiago began 
are now dead. Slaughter of this kind is inevitable 
in the case of war, but such sacrifice of life is none 
the less terrible because it is inevitable. America is 
learning that a great war of liberation is something 
more than the waving of flags and the reading 
of Jingo newspaper articles. Many homes are deso- 
late to-day because the war party in the United 
States triumphed last April. The course of events 
during the past week in the neighbourhood of 
Santiago has been remarkable. It is now clear that 
General Shafter’s gallant attack upon the defences 
of the city was not successful. If he did not meet 
with an actual defeat he at least failed to attain the 
object at which ,he aimed, and failed after a grave 
sacrifice of life. It would be idle for people at a 
distance to blame the general for this result. As we 
know, he has been blamed in America, and the 
Cabinet at Washington has interfered with his 








management of operations. But when we con- 
sider all the obstacles against which he had 
to contend — defective organisation in his own 
ranks, roads nearly impassable, and, above all, 
a climate which must have made any active exertions 
intolerable—we cannot feel justified in condemning 
him for his failure on Friday and Saturday last. 
That his men behaved with the utmost gallantry 
is only what might have been expected from men 
of their race. Up to a certain point they were 
successful. They carried some of the outlying 
defences of Santiago. But when they had done 
this they found that the inner defences of the city 
were too strong to be carried by direct assault by 
a force overwhelmed by fatigue and by the deadly 
heat of Cuba. Accordingly, General Shafter was 
compelled to inform the American Government that 
he must await reinforcements before he could com- 
plete his task. Yet at that very moment, if he had 
only known it, success was within his grasp. The 
defenders of Santiago had evidently been de- 
moralised by the fierce valour and determination 
of the American assault, and there is little reason 
to doubt that they would have surrendered if it had 
not been for that sudden pause in the attack which 
spoke so eloquently of the utter exhaustion of the 
invading army. 

If Admiral Cervera had known the real state of 
things in General Shafter’s camp he would never 
have embarked upon the gallant but fatal enterprise 
which led to the destruction of his fleet. Evidently 
it was because he believed that the Americans would 
in a few hours be masters of the fortifications of 
Santiago, and consequently of the bay in which his 
ships were anchored, that he determined upon 
his desperate attempt to ran the blockade and 
to escape to sea under the guns of a greatly superior 
force. If we cannot blame Shafter for the failure 
of his first offersive operations, still less can we 
blame Cervera for the enterprise which ended so 
badly for the Spanish cause. If he had succeeded 
in that enterprise he would justly have been credited 
with one of the most brilliant exploits in the history 
of naval warfare. It was only because his ships 
were in Santiago Bay that the town itself was re- 
garded as being worth capturing. It lies at an 
immense distance from Havana. It commands 
nothing but the bay itself, and the roads leading 
to it have no strategical value so far as military 
operations on the Cuban mainland are concerned. 
Cervera, believing that the Americans were on the 
point of capturing Santiago, determined to leave 
them the shell without the kernel. It would have 
been an immense triumph for Spain if he could have 
withdrawn his ships in safety and left General Shafter 
to possess himself, at the cost of a bloody assault, 
of a worthless prize, such as the city itself would 
then have been. But fortune did not smile upon the 
enterprise of the Spanish admiral, The American 
fleet was not to be caught napping. The manceuvre 
of Cervera was detected almost as soon as it was 
begun, and then followed that memorable encounter 
which resulted in the destruction of the whole 
Spanish fleet. Admiral Sampson had better ships, 
better guns, and, above all, better seamen under his 
command than those under the orders of Admiral 
Cervera. In an engagement, which was none the 
less brilliant because on his own side it was almost 
bloodless, he once more vindicated the irresistible 
might of sea power when properly directed, 
and suddenly changed the whole situation at 
Santiago. The greatest credit is due to the 
American Navy for the manner in which this 
operation was carried out. Like the exploit of 
Admiral Dewey, this sea fight off Santiago has 
proved that the British sailor has in bis American 
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kinsman a worthy ally and rival. So far as her 
fleet is concerned, America has no need to fear 
comparison with any other country in the world. 

The destruction of Cervera’s ships wrought a 
dramatic, almost a miraculous change in the situa- 
tion at Santiago. The dcubt and despondency which 
naturally prevailed in the United States on Sunday 
were changed to exultation on Monday, and for the 
moment it seemed as though so crushing a defeat had 
been inflicted upon Spain that the war was virtually 
drawing to a close. But cooler reflection showed 
that this was not likely to be the case unless, indeed, 
the Spaniards, demoralised by the loss of their 
ships, were prepared to recognise the fact that they 
were engaged in a struggle with an enemy whose 
strength was enormously greater than their 
own and whose ultimate victory was certain. 
If the Spaniards do not recognise this fact—and at 
present they do not seem prepared to do so—the war 
must goon. The destruction of the fleet and the 
fall of Santiago will not necessarily bring it to a 
close. Santiago has no real value now the ships 
have been destroyed; and the land operations of 
General] ‘Shafter have shown that the Americans are 
seriously hampered by defective organisation, in- 
eficient armament, and climatic influences in any 
attempt to take Cuba by means of theirarmy. For 
the present they must necessarily suspend the 
invasion, for the dread season of fever has arrived, 
and they have to reckon with a foe more terrible than 
the Spaniards. Moreover, they have no force at 
their command just now sufficient for the conquest 
of the island. Their army—such as it is—has ex- 
hausted itself in the attack upon Santiago. A new 
army w.ll have to be raised and drilled and armed 
before they can attempt operations upon a large scale, 
and months may elapse before such an army is ready 
to take the field. If, therefore, Spain is resolved to 
hold out, the campaign is likely, despite recent 
events, to be a prolonged one. But just as the 
authorities of Santiago were contemplating sur- 
render last Saturday, when the Americans themselves 
felt that the task of conquering the city was beyond 
the strength of the force they had upon the spot at 
the moment, so Spain, conscious of her own weak- 
ness, may be preparing to sue for peace, whilst her 
foe is bracing himself to the efforts needed to make 
his military command of the situation as sure as his 
naval command already is. 











THE IRISH PUZZLE. 


F the House of Commons understands anything, 
it ought to understand finance. Finance has 
been placed by the Constitution within its exclusive 
cognisance, and it is elected by the taxpayers. But 
the debate of Monday and Thursday upon the 
financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland 
might, for all the fresh light it threw upon the 
subject, have been held in the County Council or the 
House of Lords. The best speeches were Mr. Blake’s 
on one side and Mr. Balfour’s on the other. Mr. 
Blake was inadequately reported in the English 
Press. But he completely demolished the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and showed at least that the 
position of the Government was hopelessly unten- 
able. When they met the new Parliament, 
they declared that the Report of the Childers 
Commission was imperfect, and that another 
Commission was required. The second Commission 
has never been appointed, and probably never will 
be. As Sir William Harcourt shrewdly observed, it 
was intended not to supplement but to reverse the 











findings of the former one, and financiers of repute 
did not care to set themselves against Lord Farrer 
and Lord Welby, supported by the evidence of Sir 
Robert Giffen and Sir Edward Hamilton. It there- 
fore stands upon authority of the highest kind 
that in proportion to her wealth, as compared with 
the wealth of Great Britain, Ireland is overtaxed 
by nearly three millions sterling a year. The ques- 
tion then arises what this statement means, and the 
debate revealed a keen chaos of conflicting opinion. 
Perhaps the most practical remark made was Sir 
William Harcourt’s advice to the Irish members that, 
in shaping their demands, they should consider the 
interests of the working classes here. The Parnellites, 
who have entirely forgotten the teaching of Mr. 
Parnell, were very angry, and Mr. Clancy gave way 
to despair. But they might know, and if they do not 
know we can tell them, that Englishmen will not 
consent to pay more for their tea or their tobacco or 
their spirits for the purpose of enabling Irishmen to 
pay less. Discriminating duties are, as Sir William 
Harcourt says, absolutely out of the question. No 
English member supports them, unless it be Mr. 
Lough, who is an Irishman and a tea merchant. 
Custom-houses between England and Ireland would 
bea return to the political economy of the Middle 
Ages. 

We cannot share the idolatrous admiration for 
the Act of Union which Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Healy have suddenly developed. As John Bright 
said, it is an Act which Parliament passed, and 
which Parliament can repeal. If it is still to be 
regarded as the eternal treaty which Mr. Pitt in the 
form of a Virgilian quotation described it, Home 
Rule must obviously be excluded from the range of 
practical politics. We do not believe that Mr. Glad- 
stone was guilty of any injustice when in 1853 he 
extended the income tax to Ireland, cancelling at 
the same time the famine loan, and Mr. Lecky, 
who seconded Mr. Redmond’s motion, admitted 
that the Finance Act of 1894 had altered the 
balance in favour of Ireland. It is not direct 
but indirect taxation which weighs unduly, 
and this brings us to the real meaning of the 
Commissioners’ Report. Ireland is overtaxed not 
because she is Ireland but because she is poor, and 
the repeal of the duty on tea would do her far more 
good than all the differential tariffs in the world. 
“Separate financial treatment” is a good, mouth- 
filling phrase, and better English than “fiscal 
entity.” But what does it amount to? Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who is as clear-headed as he is narrow- 
minded, will have none of it. He does not like it 
any the better because’ it is Mr. Goschen’s. “At 
all events, it was before my time,” he says drily 
and derisively. We agree with Sir Michael that 
separate financial treatment under a _ uniform 
system of taxation means nothing at all. It is a 
phrase, and not a fact. A Commission may report 
upon the “taxable capacity”’ of Ireland, as of 
Somersetshire, or of Bethnal Green. In pointing 
out the grievances of Ireland the Commissioners 
raised the whole subject of direct and indirect taxes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer does not like it. 
He would much rather that the question slumbered. 
But it is too late for that. He has himself raised 
the problem, and yet has made no attempt to 
solve it. An illustrious predecessor of his at Bristol 
said that unsettled problems had no mercy on the 
repose of nations. The complacent assumption that 
indirect taxes are the fairest, because nobody need 
pay them unless he likes, has received a rude shock. 

The Times says that indirect taxation cannot be 
made proportionate to the means of the taxpayer. 
That is nonsense. Considerable sums may be 
raised upon articles beyond the reach of the poor. 
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Cigars, champagne, and racehorses are obvious 
instances which readily occur. But as regards 
the necessaries of life, such as tea and tobacco, 
taxation falls with incomparably greater severity 
upon the poor than upon the rich, or even the 
moderately well-to-do. Sir William Harcourt 
pressed this point home, and was taunted by Mr. 
Balfour with having the democratic Budget of the 
future in his eye. The taunt is one which a 
Liberal financier can bear. Mr. Balfour made 
a very clever and amusing speech. But all 
he really did was to set the Irish against the 
Liberals, and not much came even of that, as they 
both voted in the same lobby. Mr. Balfour has 
nothing to propose, except that Ireland should 
contribute more to the imperial revenue than she 


does now. This is not a very hopeful or helpful 
suggestion. The two lessons to be drawn from the 


debate are first, the need of fiscal reform, and 
secondly, the expediency of Home Rule. The over- 
taxation of Ireland means nothing more nor less 
than the over-taxation of the poor. Doles and 
bribes, such as the unprincipled grant to the land- 
lords in the Local Government Bill, are the worst 
possible way of redressing the grievance. The best 
is a judicious diminution of indirect taxes. The cost 
of Irish administration is ludicrously and scandal- 
ously high. The pretence that that is an advantage 
for Ireland adds insult to injury. Ireland is 
expensively governed and ill governed, because we 
choose to govern her instead of letting her govern 
herself. When Mr. Chamberlain was a Radical and 
a Home Ruler, he urged that Ireland should have 
an Executive Committee as well as a Legislative 
Council. If, he said, the Irish chose to imitate our 
elaborate and costly system, he would let them. 
But he should recommend them to be satisfied with 
a cheaper and humbler arrangement. That is the 
common sense of Home Rule in a nutshell. There is 
nothing so extravagant, apart from other objections, 


as an administrative system which has only force 
behind it. 








THE WORLD'S COAL. 





HE prolonged dispute in the South Wales coal 
trade, diversified this week by efforts at con- 
ciliation, which seem likely, as we go to press, to 
prove ineffectual, gives prominence to a number of 
uncomfortable questions which must often have 
occurred to that numerous class of people whose 
talent lies in the direction of forecasts—usually more 
or less pessimistic—of the economic and political 
future of the world. We may dismiss the question 
suggested by the postponement of the naval man- 
ceuvres—W hat if war should break out during a coal 
strike? Strikes do not happen in a rising market, 
and in view of the reserve of coal necessarily 
kept by the Admiralty, a short supply immediately 
before the outbreak of a war in which we were 
concerned could not greatly affect us; though 
it might obviously affect any foreign Power very 
seriously that depended for its steam coal on 
English supplies. Our own deficiencies could be 
made up by an increased output at an increased 
price; but the deficiencies of another Power could 
not be made up by English exports after war 
broke out, whether England were a_ belligerent 
or a neutral. Such, at least, is the obvious 
inference from the treatment the belligerent ships 
have received in the present war at the hands 
of our Government. But other questions are 
more substantial. The Welsh proposal to restrict 
the output raises the question: But is Welsh steam 
coal really a monopoly? If not, the political 





consequences are no less important than the economic. 
Von Moltke, as is well known, predicted that the 
wars of the future would be long. Now the reserves 
of steam coal must soon be exhausted, and then the 
victory should ultimately rest with the Power that 
can secure fresh supplies most readily, or—though 
this may be a secondary matter—at least cost. But 
the question of foreign supplies of coal raises the 
much vaster question: As the industry of the world 
must almost inevitably go to the sources of its 
power, is not industrial supremacy likely to pass 
from Europe to America or to the East ? 

Material for answering these questions may be 
found in the notable article contributed by Mr. 
Benjamin Taylor to this month’s Nineteenth Century. 
In the first place, we infer from it that, in spite 
of incidental attempts to force German or Belgian 
coal into the English market—attempts assisted by 
low railway rates abroad—we need have no fear of 
German competition, except perhaps of a spasmodic 
character, either in coal or in any of the industries 
which depend principally on cheap coal. The whole 
annual product of the United Kingdom is (in round 
numbers) 202 million tons. That of Germany is 91 
million tons; that of France, 20? million; that of Bel- 
gium 22) million; that of the whole of Europe, 157 
million tons. Considering that only a small part 
of the Continental coal—there are no means of 
ascertaining how much, but it must be small— 
is high-class steam coal, we need scarcely trouble 
ourselves about a permanent Continental com- 
petition which must involve some breaking of 
bulk and waste. The real danger, as Mr. Taylor 
shows, is from the United States. We think he 
even underrates it, for he says nothing about the 
development of Alabama. But he points out that 
the States now produce 178 million tons yearly ; that 
the output can be largely increased; that much of it 
is excellent steam coal, and that it may before long 
compete with British bunker coal in the Mediter- 
ranean ports. And the increase must inevitably 
have the far more important result of making 
the United States permanently the superior of 
Britain in all the greater industries. We have 
heard it argued that in most branches of 
mechanical engineering, and in iron manufacture, 
America does not now beat us only because, 
Protectionism providing her with a secure market, 
she does not put forth her strength. Yet, as it is, 
American rails and locomotives displace ours in new 
countries. But Protectionism means a glut: and the 
opening of Cuba and the Philippines—if they are to be 
opened—can only give temporary relief. If, how- 
ever, the prospect is serious for us, it is far more 
serious for our Continental competitors. Count 
Goluchowski’s allusion to the danger last October 
was probably motived by his fears for the agri- 
cultural interests of Europe. It has even more 
significance when industrial interests are considered ; 
and the time cannot be very far off when Protection 
will afford no barrier. 

It is somewhat reassuring to us as britons to 
take a wider view of a remoter future. No part of 
Mr. Taylor's article is more interesting than that 
which deals with the newer sources of supply— 
chiefly in the British Empire, but also in Siberia, 
China and Japan, and in a much lesser degree in 
South Africa and South America. Australia and 
New Zealaud produce altogether six million tons 
annually, a total which can be enormously increased. 
British India produces four and a half million tons, 
of which the same may be said. About two millions 
are raised in South Africa—three-fourths of it in the 
Transvaal—and a million in British Columbia; but 
there is plenty more there and in the Canadian 
North-West. Chili and Mexico produce half a 
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million each. Japan produces five millions, China 
two; but some of the particulars of Chinese coal 
lately published suggest that the surface has been 
merely scratched—that the coal is quarried rather 
than mined. On the other hand, the potential 
supplies in Siberia and Manchuria are enormous—a 
fact which may well make us uncomfortable as to 
the future of our naval supremacy in the Northern 
Pacific. It is a comforting reflection that—as Mr. 
Taylor points out—Britain controls about 38 per cent. 
of the total present annual supply of the world. Un- 
fortunately, it is not all exactly where it is most 
wanted, and in considering the future, we must set 
off against it the potential future output of North- 
Kastern Asia. 

The industrial consequences of this wide diffusion 
of the great source of mechanical power are far too 
vast to be dealt with here. Cheap coal and cheap 
labour are, of course, not the sole factors in pro- 
duction at a low cost; they may only mean low- 
grade and wasteful production. Still, the facts 
suggest that the present cry for “ new markets ”’ has 
only a transitory significance, and that we are not so 
very far from a fulfilment of the Stoic and Virgilian 
dream of the good time—approached in our day 
by Prince Kropotkin—when Nature shall not be 
outraged by the carrying trade, but all wants shall 
be supplied by production at home. 

But now we come back to the more practical 
question. In view of all this, can British coal 
maintain its supremacy in the markets of the 
world? Welsh coal is in thin seams, American 
steam coal in thick; Welsh coal used to go to 
Valparaiso, now Chili supplies its place—at some 
loss of quality—from her own mines near Coronel. 
Under these circumstances, is it much use to talk of 
limiting the output, or even to put a minimum wage 
into the sliding scale? We can understand and sym- 
pathise with the miners’ eagerness to prevent the 
coal owners from ‘“ undercutting’’ one another. 
We do not believe they can prevent Welsh coal from 
being undercut in foreign markets by the product 
of West Virginia or Chili. Would it not be well to 
look beyond the United Kingdom, to accept the 
inevitable, and to abandon a demand which seems to 
be incompatible with the facts of the situation ? 
The tinplate trade has been stolen away by America. 
Is the steam coal trade to be presented to her ? 








THE CASE OF DR. COLLINS. 


HE French newspapers have been gloating over 
the latest London scandal. It is a nasty thing 

to gloat over, but we cannot say that our Parisian 
friends are altogether without excuse. For they find 
it proved that a crime against morality and the 
family, which some of us might have been disposed to 
regard as peculiarly French, has been systematically 
perpetrated in the centre of fashionable London. A 
lady whose husband had made a big fortune in the 
City found herself pregnant at the beginning of a 
London season. She had no just excuse for shirking 
the duties of maternity. Everything which wealth 
could do would have alleviated her pain; neither 
she nor her husband had any reason for wish- 
ing to restrict the number of their offspring. There 
was no motive for concealment, as when an unhappy 
woman who has been wronged seeks to conceal her 
shame. On the contrary, one would have supposed 
that both Mr. and Mrs, Uzielli would have rejoiced 
at the prospect of having a third child. Nor was 
there any suggestion that Mrs. Uzielli had so suffered 
in health during previous pregnancies as to have 











any excuse on that account for avoiding becoming a 


mother. Her only motive was, perhaps, the most 
trumpery which ever suggested abortion: the desire 
not to spoil a London season. She had recently 
become a lady of fashion, and feared that “ society” 
might forget her if for one summer she did not 
entertain. Under these circumstances she went to 
Dr. Collins, and to her death. 

There is nothing to suggest that Mrs. Uzielli 
was a very callous woman, who was likely to 
run any risk to attain her end. On the contrary, 
she seems to have been of a nervous disposition, and 
not lacking in affection. She would not have sub- 
mitted to be the instrument of crime unless crime 
had been very easy. At Dr. Collins’s establishment 
in Cadogan Place everything was as easy and simple 
as possible. A surgeon of great skill, he had retired 
from the position of surgeon to one of the regiments 
of Guards in order to take up a practice mainly 
among women. Women came to him and he cured 
them cleverly. He was a man of easy and accom- 
modating temper, and found himself pressed by 
women who desired to save themselves the trouble of 
becoming mothers. There are probably very few 
young doctors in the west of London who do not 
receive similar solicitations. As a rule, they have 
sufficient strength of mind to decline; but Dr. 
Collins liked good living, and did not like to refuse. 
So he did what he was asked. It became generally 
known that any woman who desired to have her 
offspring destroyed had only to go to Dr. Collins to 
have the operation performed skilfully and safely 
for a moderate fee. In Mrs. Uzielli’s case it was 
about the price of a new ball dress. Was murder 
ever more simple ? 

This sort of thing had been going on for a long 
time. It may, indeed, seem strange that the police 
had never been able previously to bring home to Dr. 
Collins the crime which everyone knew he made his 
living by practising. But the crime is not a difficult 
one to conceal when practised by a clever surgeon. 
It cought to be scarcely possible for death to inter- 
vene when abortion is procured in an early stage 
of pregnancy, with the exercise of proper care. 
Every operation is dangerous: a cut in the finger 
may lead to blood-poisoning. Any interference with 
the womb by an unskilful person may cause death, 
as the records of our criminal courts abundantly 
testify. But the operation is not an unsafe one, as 
operations go. When it is successful, detection is 
practically impossible, for every person concerned 
has every motive for concealment. When death 
supervened Dr. Collins was able at first to give a false 
certificate. Unless the relations of the dead woman 
interfered (as they were very unlikely to do) the 
coroner would hear nothing about the matter. Some 
years ago Dr. Collins lost the power of giving certifi- 
cates. He was convicted of forgery, and though 
by some strange bit of leniency he was not sent to 
gaol, he was struck off the medical register. 
His clientéle, however, did not desert him. He re- 
tained some general practice, and in one case Sir 
Andrew Clark, ignorant of his identity, was called 
in to consult with him. Sir Andrew Clark was very 
angry when he found out, but there are many other 
doctors who are less particular. Usually some doctor 
was found to give a Feath certificate if the patient 
died. Probably, to do Dr. Collins justice, he was not 
so negligent as to let many patients die. In one 
case, where a widow with grown-up daughters had 
lost her life in the endeavour to avoid shame, he was 
very nearly found out, but the poor woman had not 
given away the secret, and there was no satisfactory 
evidence to convict him of illegal practices. Even in 
the Uzielli case he was only discovered by what 
might have seemed to him very bad luck. He used 
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an unclean instrument, which means that he had be- 
come careless. The lady did not at first take proper 
care of herself. She gave him away by her hysterical 
exclamations. The nurses whom he obtained were 
not at all the sort of persons he might have desired 
for the job. The husband was not in the secret, and 
called in an independent medical man. Dr. Collins 
himself was so ill-advised as to give evidence at the 
inquest, and to tell a story there which at once 
lacked credibility and involved fatal admissions. 
And thus, almost by a succession of accidents, his 
career of crime came to an end. 

The extraordinary thing is that under these cir- 
cumstances the jury should have recommended him 
to mercy. They knew, as the rider to their verdict 
shows, that this was not an isolated case. There was 
no possible suggestion of sympathy with human 
suffering to palliate the breach of the law. It 
was crime perpetrated purely as a matter of busi- 
ness by a man who made a business of crime. 
We can only suppose that there was some juryman 
who was so impressed by Mr. Gill’s able defence of 
the prisoner that he refused to join ia the verdict 
unless it was combined with a recommendation to 
mercy. All we can say is that Dr. Collins was very 
fortunate in being defended by Mr. Gill. Many 
doctors and midwives have been sentenced to death 
who had much less excuse, and, without urging that 
the death penalty ought to be enforced in such cases, 
seven years’ penal servitude is buta light punishment 
when a practised criminal is at last convicted of 
a crime difficult to detect. 








FINANCE, 





T the close of last week and the beginning of 
this there were signs of some recovery in the 
Stock Exchange. More particularly there was a 
considerable rise in the better classes of South 
African mining shares, and apparently a very large 
amount of buying went on. Early in the week, 
moreover, there was a sharp rise in American 
securities, but on Wednesday markets eased off. The 
recovery is partly due to the conclusion of the Con- 
vention between this country and France respecting 
West Africa, and the belief that all serious issues in 
France are now at an end; partly to the conviction 
that the crisis in the Far East is over; and partly to 
the hope that the war between the United States and 
Spain is rapidly drawing to aclose. The sending of 
so many German ships to Manila at one time caused 
a good deal of heated discussion, and by not a few 
was regarded as threatening. But it is now clearly 
understood that there is to be no Continental inter- 
vention between the United States and Spain. What 
might have happened if Spain had produced a man of 
real capacity either as a general or an admiral, or if 
the Americans had blundered badly in the beginning 
of their operations, we need not inquire, Once the 
conviction began to grow that the United States 
would not be interfered with, and that Spanish 
resistance was futile, people jumped to the con- 
clusion that peace was imminent, and therefore 
buying began on a considerable scale. The destruc- 
tion of Admiral Cervera’s fleet encouraged the 
movement, but somewhat to the surprise of London 
the New York Stock Exchange began to sell as 
soon as buying on a considerable scale commenced 
in London. The movement in the South African 
Market is partly traceable to the undoubted fact 
that the better mining companies are doing ex- 
ceedingly well, that labour is becoming more 
plentiful, that great economies in working are being 
found possible, and that immediate prospects are 
more hopeful. It is, moreover, expected that Mr. 
Rhodes will before long be Prime Minister at the 
Cape, and that this will bring home to the 











minds of the Transvaal authorities the necessity 
for doing something to satisfy the mining industry. 
But the rise was stopped by selling from Paris. 


There is no doubt that some of the larger 
Paris houses bought considerably. But there 
is also no doubt that others sold. The truth 


is that there is an exceedingly uneasy feeling in 
Paris just now. All the supporters of M. Méline are 
chagrined and disappointed, the Radicals and the 
Socialists are not satisfied, the Clerical party are 
sulky, and the language of the new Ministry has 
given offence to the officers who for the time being 
control the Ministry of War. Whether there is any 
ground for the uneasiness or not, the feeling has hadits 
effect upon the Bourse and upon the Stock Exchange. 
Lastly, the new law reorganising the Paris Bourse 
has had a bad effect. Perhaps, in one way, it is 
calculated to encourage speculation in mining shares. 
The outside market has been deprived of so many 
of what it used to consider its privileges that it 
has come almost perforce to deal more largely 
in mining shares. Meantime trade continues good. 
Indeed, the home trade is wonderfully good 
in spite of the South Wales coal dispute and 
other adverse influences; and there is much to 
encourage the hope that the foreign trade, too, is 
reviving. Undoubtedly India is buying Lancashire 
goods on a much larger scale. Since 1893 the Ameri- 
cans have decreased their purchase of European 
manufactures, and in an extraordinary way. At 
first the decrease was due to the depression 
through which the country was passing. Then came 
the crisis of 1896, which still further limited busi- 
ness. This was followed by the new tariff, making 
foreign goods become dearer than ever,and during 
the past year or two the Americans have persisted 
in the economies, by which means they must have 
paid off a very large amount of debt. Always 
hitherto, however, the Americans have spent 
freely when they have been doing well, and during 
the past two years they have been doing wonder- 
fully well, while all the reports show that the 
coming harvest will be good. It is reasonable to 
expect, therefore, that our exports to the United 
States will increase considerably in the early future. 
The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in the rate of discount this week, mainly 
because a very considerable amount of German gold 
had again been withdrawn from the Bank during 
the preceding eight or ten days. The ease in the 
Money Market which followed the payment of the 
Chinese indemnity to Japan still continues, but 
during the week ended Wednesday night the with- 
drawals of gold from the Bank have been on a 
considerable scale, and if they continue it is reason- 
ably certain that rates will rise sharply before long. 
Moreover, everything points to dear money in the 
United States in the autumn. Even now, which 
ought to be a slack time, the activity of trade and 
the war preparations have caused a very great in- 
crease in the circulation, and therefore the reasonable 
probability is that when the crops are beginning to 
move there will be an exceedingly active demand for 
money at very high rates. It seems safe to say, 
therefore, that we have seen the lowest point 
to which the value of money will reach, and that 
during the next few months we are likely to 
witness a considerable enhancement of rates. In 
India, on the other hand, the long stringency is 
rapidly drawing to an end, Last week the Bank 
rates were reduced to 8 per cent., and this week 
the Bank of Bengal has further lowered its rate 7 
per cent., while in the open markets rates have been 
as low this week as 5 per cent. Still the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, and sold 
the whole amount in bills at ls. 33}d. per rupee. 
The applications were for about seven times the 
amount offered for tender. Considering the season 
and the falling value of money, the Council did 
exceedingly well. 
The Secretary of State for India invites tenders 
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for £6,000,000 of sterling stock, partly to pay off 
existing debt and partly for public works. The 
interest is to be 2} per cent., and the minimum price 
has been fixed at 86. The scrip has been dealt in at 
3 per cent. premium. The tenders are to be sent 
in on Tuesday next. 

The Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway 
Company has an authorised share capital of 
£600,000 in £10 shares, and borrowing powers up to 
£200,000. The whole of the shares are now ofiered for 
subscription. The Company is to construct an under- 
ground electric railway from the South Kensington 
station to Piccadilly Cireus. A provisional contract 
has been entered into with Mr. George Talbot to 
complete the line within 2} years from the com- 
mencement of the works for the sum of £385,174, and 
estimates have been obtained of the cost of electric 
equipment, and the like amount to about £144,000. 
Interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, not 
exceeding £30,000 in the whole, will be paid upon the 
amount from time to time called and paid up during 
the time of construction. 


THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


YA TURDA Y.—Fighting seems at last to have begun 
AJ in good earnest in Cuba, and decisive news may 
be expected at any moment. In the meantime it is 
interesting to see how steadily events are bringing 
Great Britain and the United States into closer 
relations. The anger of Germany against the 
American Press is one of the indications of the 
changed state of things, whilst the action taken by 
the Egyptian Government with respect to Admiral 
Camara’s squadron is another. On the whole, even 
those who are not optimists in this matter are 
beginning to feel that the dream of an Anglo- 
American friendship, based not upon treaties but 
upon common interests and common sympathies, is 
nearer realisation now than it has ever been before. 

There is much searching of heart with regard 
to the form which the Gladstone memorial ought to 
take. The notion of endowing a college, a hospital, 
ora wing of the Imperial Institute does not commend 
itself to Mr. Gladstone’s friends, who hope that the 
memorial will be a tangible and permanent monu- 
ment to his glory. A happy suggestion has been 
made by Mr. Louis Fagan, a member of the Memorial 
Committee. It is that a Greek temple should be 
erected in one of our public parks—say Primrose Hill 
or the Green Park—in which the principal object shall 
be a colossal statue of the great statesman: the 
building might also contain the busts of his most 
distinguished colleagues and contemporaries, so that 
it would be a permanent memorial not merely of Mr. 
Gladstone but of the Gladstonian era. What we 
want is something that will keep the name and the 
figure of our great leader perpetually before the 
eyes of the people, just as Nelson’s name and figure 
are kept before us by the column in Trafalgar 
Square. 

Sunday.—The old apathy is again settling down 
upon Parliamentary life. The little breeze caused 
by the debates on the Benefices Bill has died away, 
though it must not be supposed that it has not left 
some memorials of its passing. The extreme Ritual- 
ists, | see, are jubilant over what they regard as the 
discomfiture of Sir William Harcourt. Sir William 
may have been discomfited; but it does not follow 
that the Ritualists have triumphed. I rather gather 
that the opposite is the case. Here I may remark, 
parenthetically, that it was my good fortune to hear 
the Bishop of London preach this morning. His 
sermon had no reference to current events, but there 
was a curious passage in it that was notable. Refer- 
ring to the reception of Christ by his contemporaries, 
he remarked that public opinion when it met with 
anything it did not fully comprehend always 





sought refuge in superstition. There is an airy 
cynicism in this observation that is remarkable. 
Whether it was meant to have any reference to the 
recent discussions, I am not prepared to say. To 
return to Parliament, this week, as everybody knows, 
will be given up to the Irish, and we may expect a 
full and interesting debate upon the financial 
relations of Ireland to this country. The policy of 
the Front Opposition Bench is, I understand, to be 
strictly non-committal. 

Monday.—The American news this morning is 
very grave, and for the present it is difficult to realise 
all that may be implied in it. If the check which has 
undoubtedly been received by the invaders of Cuba 
should lead Americans generally to revert to the 
wiser policy of the past, and to resolve that they 
will not enter upon great schemes of Imperial con- 
quest, it will be a good thing for the United States, 
though not for the cause of civilisation, But, in any 
case, there is hearty and widespread sympathy in this 
country with our kinsmen in their time of difficulty. 
That the difficulty will be overcome in the end nobody 
doubts; but it is unfortunate that this shadow 
should have fallen across the fortunes of America on 
this Fourth of July. 

There are some severe comments upon the case 
of Dr. Collins in the newspapers this morning. No 
comments upon the story can really be too severe. 
For years past Dr. Collins has been one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the hidden life of that “ smart 
set’ whose existence is a disgrace to the nation. It 
would need the pen of a Zola to depict fully the true 
lives of the people who glory in belonging to this 
set. Dr. Collins was one of the creatures who 
ministered to their needs, and who for years seemed 
to enjoy a privileged existence, simply because he 
had the patronage of “smart” people. The scandal 
of his escape from any punishment after he had been 
found guilty of a most flagrant act of forgery has 
never been cleared up. Sir William Charley, who 
was Common Sergeant at the time, might perhaps 
explain the mystery if he chose to do so. It seemed 
after that abortive attempt to bring Collins to 
justice as though he had become a “chartered 
libertine,” free to pursue a career which in the case 
of any other man would have been checked at the 
outset. However, the police have at last succeeded 
in putting an end to his practices, and that section 
of society which patronised him has been brought to 
open shame by the exposure of his infamy. 

Tuesday.—Never was there a more dramatic 
transformation scene than that which took place 
yesterday between the printing of the morning and 
the evening newspapers. In the early hours of the 
forenoon the friends of the United States went 
about with gloomy faces, for it seemed only too 
clear that General Shafter had met with a serious 
check. Then came the wholly unexpected announce- 
ment of the destruction of the Spanish fleet, and the 
virtual subjugation of Santiago. It does not appear 
that there was anything wrong in the earlier 
estimates of yesterday. Shafter himself believed 
that he had been repulsed. He did not know how 
desperate was the case of Santiago, and still less 
was he prepared for the flight of Cervera from the 
harbour, and his subsequent capture by Admiral 
Sampson. It is the “sea-power” that has once 
more vindicated itself, and vindicated itself in a 
really splendid fashion. The joy of the American 
community yesterday afternoon was unbounded. 
Never had an Ambassador of the United States such 
a Fourth of July as Mr. Hay enjoyed yesterday, and 
it was clear that the people of this country joined in 
the rejoicings over a victory which seemed all the 
more brilliant because it was wholly unexpected. 

Great concern is felt this morning at the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Boyd, Q.C., the late Liberal 
candidate for Durham, is in a very serious condition. 
Mr. Boyd has not for years past been a strong man, 
and his friends felt some anxiety when it was an- 
nounced that he was going to stand for Durham, 
But he had shown so much courage on previous 
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occasions that it was generally hoped that his 
strength would prove equal to the strain put upon 
it. His breakdown on the day of the poll increases 
the regret which his defeat has caused among all 
true Liberals. Mr. Boyd’s personal popularity is 
very great; there was general indignation at the 
unholy combination by which his defeat was brought 
about, and there is now an equally widespread 
anxiety as to his illness. 

Wednesday.—Hardly had the first fears of Mr. 
Boyd's friends been aroused by the news of his 
serious illness than the lamentable tidings of his 
death reached London. His untimely removal is 
regarded as a great loss, and there is the deepest 
regret that the exceptional severity of the contest at 
Durham should have had to be encountered bya candi- 
date whose physical vigour was not, unfortunately, 
equal to his high spirit and undaunted courage. 
The tragedy of Mr. Boyd's death has not, I need 
hardly say, sweetened the tempers of those Liberals 
who have seen a certain section of the teetotal 
party trying to destroy the chances of those tem- 
perance candidates who do not happen to be sup- 
porters of the programme of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. News came last night of the death 
of another well-known Liberal. Dr. Pankhurst’s 
name recalls the early days of the Household 
Suffrage Parliament and the struggles that were 
associated nearly thirty years ago with the labours 
of Mr. Edmond Beale and Miss Lydia Becker. Dr. 
Pankhurst had certain eccertricities which detracted 
from his usefulness as a politician; but he was a 
man of fine temper and absolutely unselfish life. 
He had long ceased to be one of the leaders in the 
hurly-burly of politics, but to the last he was always 
ready to identify himself with a lost cause whenever 
it approved itself to his conscience. 

The debate on Irish finance has only excited a 
minor degree of interest. Sir William Harcourt 
made up his mind in the end to vote in favour of 
Mr. Redmond’s resolution, though his speech was 
critical rather than laudatory. There was a good 
deal of division of opinion among his followers, as 
well as many Liberal abstentions. But as the result 
of the division was a foregone conclusion, this was 
not of itself a matter of much importance. 

I had the opportunity recently of hearing some- 
thing about the actual condition of the American 
army at Tampa and in Cuba. The story told me by one 
who has had a personal opportunity of witnessing the 
state of things is not reassuring. Political jobbery 
and corruption have been at work, even in connection 
with the war, and the condition of things, both at 
Tampa and before Santiago, recalls that which pre- 
vailed at Balaclava and before Sebastopol during the 
dark winter that followed the invasion of the 
Crimea. Regiments without uniforms or equipment; 
generals without knowledge or capacity, and a 
hopeless inability to obtain a sufficient number of 
recruits seem to be the chief evils from which the 
American army is now suffering. My informant 
traced all these evils to the fact that the army is 
in the hands of the politicians. The navy, on the 
other hand, being free from the control of party 
politicians, is all that could be desired. 

Thursday.—The proposal of the National Com- 
mittee for the Gladstone Memorial to erect statues 
in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Hawarden goes 
a certain way towards meeting the desire for a really 
worthy national monument. But there is a wide- 
spread feeling that one first-class monument, like the 
Scott Monument in Edinburgh, or the Grant Monu- 
ment in America, will be infinitely better than a 
number of statues scattered over the country. The 
Liberal memorial, it is proposed, is to take the form 
of a statue at Westminster. This is proper enough. 
But a mere statue at Westminster, in the case of a 
man like Mr. Gladstone, is a mockery. There must 
be something better, something much more dis- 
tinctive, in order to satisfy those who feel that we 
have lost in him the greatest public man of our age. 
Members of Parliament—Irish members excepted 











—seem to be giving themselves a holiday just now, 


Irish business has possession of the House of 
Commons, and English and Scotch members seem 
quite content to leave the Irishmen to manage their 
own affairs. Would it not be well—as a step towards 
Home Rule—to form a Grand Committee of Irish 
M.P.’s to deal with Irish business? It is an old sug- 
gestion, but it recurs to me afresh in presence of the 
obvious determination of Scotch and English repre- 
sentatives to leave their Irishcolleagues severely alone 
just now. There is, by the way, some indignation at 
the manner in which Mr. Lecky sneered at Mr. 
Gladstone in his speech the other evening. That this 
feeble and over-rated person should take it upon him- 
self to despise Mr. Gladstone as a statesman is natural 
enough. But at least Mr. Lecky might have kept 
his sneers to himself for the present. He might 
have recognised the fact that a decent interval ought 
to be allowed to elapse between the State funeral 
of last month and the outbreak of party passion 
against the object of those solemn honours. 

Friday.—Lord Rosebery’s speech at the Imperial 
Institute yesterday hit the two topics which have 
the most real importance at the present moment— 
our relations with the United States, and the future 
of our commerce. So far as the former topic was 
concerned, Lord Rosebery’s view is unquestionably 
that which is held by most sensible men. As for 
commerce, and the probability that the next great 
war will be one for trade, the timeliness of Lord 
Rosebery’s remarks is enforced by the news from 
China this morning. Russia seems bent not only 
upon acquiring special privileges in the North- 
Eastern provinces, but upon obtaining something 
like a monopoly. Her new threat to China will 
excite our Anglo-Chinese authorities greatly ; but 
it is too much to hope that Lord Salisbury will have 
courage enough to “put his foot down” and to let 
Russia understand that English forbearance has 
reached its limits. It is much more probable that 
Mr. Curzon will be put up to utter polite evasions 
in the House of Commons, and that the whole 
matter will be left to drift. This is still more likely 
to be the case as the hot weather seems temporarily 
to have subdued the fever of the Jingoes. 








NONCONFORMISTS AND THE NEW 
ANGLICANISM. 





T is well to be always learning, and sometimes 
our opponents may be the most useful, as they 

are likely to be the most frank and outspoken, of 
teachers. I was not, therefore, disturbed, still less 
was I indignant, when recently a clergyman found 
his way into my vestry after my Sunday evening 
service, and informed me that we Nonconformists 
were responsible for Ritualism. It was a novel and 
somewhat startling suggestion, and unfortunately, 
as I was only passing from one service to another, 
it was not possible for me to inquire further into 
the meaning of the charge. So far as I could gather, 
however, our offence is that we have not joined the 
“ Protestant’ party in the Establishment for the 
purpose of expelling their adversaries. This may or 
may not have been the point of the accusation— 
made with some warmth—that is a mere incident; 
but it is not too much to assume that there are 
numbers who take this view. They hold that the 
Evangelical party is the true representative of the 
Church of England, that the safety of our Pro- 
testantism depends on its supremacy in the Establish- 
ment, and, therefore, that we who refuse to aid in 
expelling Ritualist offenders are in fact accomplices 
in their crime. I am not disposed to complain of 
them. They misjudge us because they fail to 
understand our fundamental principle. Our very 
Protestantism forbids us to take the action which 
they desire. It was nowhere better expressed than 
in the text of the celebrated sermon of the heroic 
Puritan. “ThenI proclaimed a fast by the river of 
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Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before our 
God, to seek of Him a right way for us, and for our 
little ones, and for all our substance. For J was 
ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help us against the enemy in the gate.” 
Statutes of Parliament and judgments in courts of 
law are the modern equivalent for soldiers and 
horsemen, and we distrust the one as much as the 
old Hebrew did the other. Milton expressed the 
faith which is in us when he said in his ever- 
memorable words: “Though all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing 
and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth the 
worse in a free and open encounter!” 

These are to us elementary ideas, but it is 
clear that they need to be continually reasserted 
and emphasised. They separate us from our 
fellow Protestants inside the Establishment, and 
it must be added that if some of them, like 
the clergyman of my story, try to fix onus the 
responsibility for the growth of Ritualism, I am 
bound to admit that we have, as I venture to think 
with more reason, made the same charge against 
them. From the commencement of the Oxford 
movement there has been but one hope of deliverance 
for the Evangelical party, and that was in uncom- 
promising loyalty to their own Protestant principles. 
Alas! when weighed in the balances they have 
been found wanting. They have been impotent to 
check the encroachments they deprecate because it 
has been felt that, at the critical point, they would 
find some modus vivendi within the Establishment. 
Our contention, on the contrary, has always been 
that while the Prayer Book remains as it is, 
Sacerdotalism and Sacramentarianism are its natural 
products, that no politician is at all likely to under- 
take the task of the revision which would make 
it thoroughly Protestant, and that if one was found 
daring enough for such a venture he would certainly 
fail in the undertaking. An Establishment of a more 
exclusive character is contrary to the spirit of the 
age, and, despite the strong Protestant sentiment of 
the English people, the proposal to make the terms 
of conformity more strongly in any direction would 
meet with a chorus of condemnation, in which would 
blend voices that have seldom been heard in accord. 
The comprehensiveness of the Establishment is one 
of its most popular features. It is hard to suppress 
a smile when we hear its advocates dwelling upon 
it in apparent forgetfulness of the fact that one 
half of the religious life of the nation is outside its 
border, while within its pale there are contending 
sections, each of which is ready to charge the other 
with disloyalty to its principles. Nevertheless, 
there are few popular errors more firmly rooted 
than this faith in the comprehensiveness of 
the Anglican Church. We may find it hard to 
believe that an Act of Uniformity was intended to 
secure elasticity, or that the expulsion of hundreds 
of clergymen, because of their refusal to accept the 
terms, was the development of a policy of breadth 
and Christian charity. But there are numbers who 
will take an institution at the valuation of its own 
advocates, and so the Establishment is credited with 
being singularly comprehensive. Of that glory this 
generation will not deprive it, and the idea of the 
Anglican Church being made more Protestant may 
be dismissed as one of the wildest of dreams. 

If Nonconformists have refused to support a 
policy so visionary, it has not been from any 
faltering in their loyalty to Protestantism. On 
the contrary, they are more pronounced in the 
defence of the right of the individual conscience, 
which is the essence of Protestantism, than ever. 
That does not, however, mean any sympathy with 
the “ No Popery” cry. That phrase itself is, however, 
apt to become a mere piece of cant, and of very 
mischievous cant too. There was a time when 
it had a significance, and then in it were the 
elements of persecution. It is possible there are 





some in whom may still be found a residue of 
the evil spirit of the past—the spirit which 
was embodied in persecuting laws the repeal 
of which these bigots have never ceased to regret. 
The spirit of tolerance which is abroad is impatient 
of any semblance of persecution and js in no little 
danger of excess in the opposite direction. Hence 
any honest attempt to uphold the law of the 
Church is immediately discredited as a revival of 
the “No Popery.” In the present case there is 
no real connection. Let us take, for example 
the recent action of Sir William Harcourt. It may 
have been unwise and inexpedient. That point 
is outside my immediate purview. But to repre- 
sent it as an unfurling of the old “No Popery” 
standard is not only unjust but absurd. I 
do not write. this because Sir William Harcourt 
represents my view. I have not the faintest sympathy 
with his Erastianism, but that is a point of which 
the defenders of a State Church have no right to 
complain. In such a Church the State must either 
be supreme or it must be the servile instrument of the 
Church. There is a party which would fain persuade 
us, as it is to be supposed it has first persuaded 
itself, that the Established Church is the branch of 
the Catholic Church in this country, and that its 
Catholicity is the foundation of the political ascend- 
ancy which it enjoys. Some of the clergy have even 
gone the length of asserting that though they are 
priests of the Church as by law established, they are 
primarily priests of the Holy Catholic Church. The 
conclusion, whether expressly asserted or not, is that 
if the two should come into collision the authority 
of the Catholic Church must be supreme. This is 
the lawlessness which Sir William Harcourt has 
emphatically condemned. He stands for the right 
of the State within the Church to which it gives 
status and emolument. The State places bishops in 
the House of Lords, where they for the most part 
exercise an influence which, as John Bright pointed 
out in one of the most eloquent speeches to 
which I ever listened even from him, has constantly 
been employed to check true progress; it has 
appointed its clergy the authorised teachers of 
religion in all the parishes of the country, and in a 
large number of them it has given them exclusive 
control in the schools. It is not too much to expect 
that those who have such advantages should loyally 
observe the conditions on which they are secured. 
There is not a touch of “ No Popery” here, and I 
claim to have an open mind on the subject, first, 
because I abhor the cry, and, second, because I hold 
no brief for the Opposition leader. I have not for- 
gotten his action on the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, and I am not prepared to regard him as the 
best champion of Protestantism. To tell the truth, 
Lord Halifax and Canon Knox-Little have excited 
more sympathy with him than I have felt for many 
a day. His tone and his language offended these 
gentlemen, as they had offended Mr. Arthur Balfour 
previously. But they seem to have overlooked the 
fact that they were spoken in a Parliamentary 
encounter, in which combatants do not always pre- 
serve the exquisite grace which “ marks the caste of 
Vere de Vere.” The leader of the House has a special 
obligation resting on him, and if I am to trust the 
lobby correspondents, who are never weary of 
dwelling on his wonderful charm, Mr. Arthur Balfour 
is a very model of all the virtues. Nevertheless, I 
am bound to confess that, to my untutored taste, 
his personal criticisms on his opponent were as 
offensive—as being personal, more offensive—than 
those of the latter upon the lawlessness of the clergy. 
Neither must be too severely judged. Parliament 
applauds smartness. I remember when the followers 
of Mr. Gladstone were compared to the men of Tyre 
and Sidon when they acclaimed Herod as a god. So 
long as these biting pieces of satire win a momentary 
victory there is a temptation to employ them. 
While this is the way of the House, it seems rather 
unfair to select one man for special condemnation, 
But the real offence which Sir William Harcourt 
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committed was his assertion of the right of the State 
in these ecclesiastical matters. One point in his 
speech has hardly received all the attention it 
deserves. The common idea is that the Act of 
Uniformity was at least so far sanctioned by the 
Church itself that it had the approval of the Bishops 
in the House of Lords. Sir William, however, 
pointed to a very curious feature in what he properly 
describes as the great Reformation Act of Elizabeth 
(1 Eliz., chap. 2). “These” (he says in a note to the 
Westminster Gazette)“ were the Reformation statutes 
by which the doctrines and practice of the Church 
of England were established by law, on its separation 
from the Church of Rome, and were enacted not 
with the authority of the ‘ Spirituality,’ but against 
their consent.” The Lords spiritual are distinctly 
dropped out of the enacting clause, on which 
Bishop Gibson in his “Codex” (I. 268 note) makes 
this significant note. Not said Lords spiritual, 
as is usual, because all the Bishops present dis- 
sented. “ Read tertia vice et conclusa ; dissentientibus 
archiepiscopo Eborac’ ... episcopis London’ Elien’ 
Wigorn’ Landaven’ Coven’ Exon’ Cestren’ Carliol’.” 
The Lords spiritual, therefore, so far as it was 
in their power, negatived the Act, and it 
was passed, notwithstanding their dissent. The 
significance of this is not to be evaded, and on 
it Sir William Harcourt insisted with his usual 
force. 

So far Nonconformists are in agreement with 
him. They maintain that so long as the Establish- 
ment exists, its law must be enforced. My own 
position is this. I cannot blind my eyes to the fact 
that an Established Church must exercise a strong 
influence on the nation, and I am not prepared 
to see that power employed on behalf of a 
system which I believe is just as strongly 
opposed to the opinion of the country as it would 
be fatal to all its highest interests. England is 
distinctly a Protestant country. The story of its 
relations with the See of Rome even in ante- 
Reformation times, and especially the records of 
the work of Wycliffe, the Lollards, and those 
whom Archdeacon Blunt calls in general the anti- 
Church party, suggest that Protestantism is in the 
blood. At all events, the greatness of England has 
been the greatness of a Protestant power. All her 
proudest traditions are Protestant. It was as the 
representative of Protestantism that she won her 
name, her position, and her influence in Europe. 
There is not the slightest ground to believe that 
even the work of the last sixty years has under- 
mined her Protestant sentiment. But it can hardly 
be denied, in face of innumerable facts, that we are 
in the presence of a conspiracy to “ un-Protestantise 
the Establishment.” That word is not mine; it is 
not even taken from a Protestant source. I 
quote it from Mr. Wilfrid Ward, who, in his “ Life 
of Cardinal Wiseman,” writing in relation to the 
beginnings of the Tractarian movement, says: 
“At first he (the Cardinal) contemplated the un- 
Protestantising of the National Church and of the 
English mind, rather than any large accessions to 
the secession to the Roman obedience, as the 
immediately practical prospect.” 

A sentence like this sheds a lurid light upon the 
developments by which it has been followed. The 
extreme Ritualists of to-day may be acquitted of 
any leanings to the “ Roman obedience,” or, indeed, 
to any other obedience. But one aim they have had 
steadily in view, and that is to “ un-Protestantise” 
the Anglican Church. Nonconformists do not resist 
this attempt on theological grounds only, and still 
less do they desire to secure the supremacy of either 
party within the Establishment. A writer in one of 
the daily papers quietly dismisses the idea of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment as vain imagin- 
ations, and suggests that the true remedy is to 
revise the Prayer-Book. It is idle to say “Toe 
that mark, or go.” That is precisely what we do not 
propose as a permanent remedy for the present evil. 
We object to the State drawing any line at all. 











But in the meantime, while it undertakes this in- 


vidious and unrighteous task, all citizens havea 
a right to insist that those who are included 
within the zone of privilege should be subject 
to the authority of the law that reigns there. 
We have enough to do with practical questions 
without entering for the moment into the con- 
sideration of schemes that are outside the region 
of practical politics. The idea of an elasticity so 
wide as to include everybody certainly belongs to 
this category. 

The duty of the hour is to repress the 
spirit of lawlessness which is abroad. To the 
majority Ritualistic excesses appear the most sig- 
nificant feature of the present moment, and the 
Bishops generally seem to have encouraged this 
view. But all questions of ceremonial are sub- 
ordinate to those of doctrine, and behind the ques- 
tion of doctrine itself is that of authority. This is 
the point with which we have to deal at present. 
The real question which is being continually raised 
is: Is the Anglican Church to be governed by the 
nation, or is it to be ruled by what is vaguely 
described as the Catholic Church? Every citizen 
has not only a right to a voice on this question, but 
if he has religious convictions he is bound to exercise 
his influence in support of law. There is nothing 
oppressive in this. If a party objects to the require- 
ments of law, they have simply to renounce the ad- 
vantages which they have secured solely in virtue of 
that conformity. As this comes to be worked out, it 
will be speedily seen that the only possible remedy is 
religious equality. It is for this alone that Noncon- 
formists contend. We want no sectarian advantage. 
We desire to see the fullest justice done to men of all 
kinds of religious opinions, which means that the 
State shall not interfere with any of them. But we 
will not stand quietly by while a section of the 
clergy are seeking to undermine the fundamental 
idea of the Church to which they belong. We will 
so far fight for Protestantism as to insist that it 
shall not be betrayed in a Church which, despite 
all talk to the contrary, in its essential idea is 
Protestant. This means Disestablishment. But I 
must not go further into that subject at the end of 
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HE Dreyfus case is Banquo’s ghost for every 
French Ministry. M. Brisson’s Cabinet has 

had to face it, and has striven to lay it with the 
worn-out plea of the chose jugée. The letters 
read by M. Caviagnac to the Chamber are amazing 
in their ineptitude. Everybody knows the document 
which contains the line, ‘*Ce canaille de D. devient 
trop exigeant.” It was cited in the Paris Assize 
Court, and admitted by the French military Staff 
to have no connection with Dreyfus, though General 
Mercier read it to the court-martial as an authentic 
indictment. The letter in which the words “that 
Jew Dreyfus” occur does not belong to the same 
period. It is the letter rehearsed by General 
Pellieux at the first trial of M. Zola as the evidence 
which reached the War Office in 1896, two years after 
the sentence, and there is no reason to believe in its 
authenticity. It was produced just in the nick of 
time when Colonel Picquart’s researches into the 
conduct of Major Esterhazy were growing incon- 
venient. It has not been submitted to any indepen- 
dent examination, and to treat it as part of the 
chose jugée is of a piece with the monstrous unfair- 
ness with which Captain Dreyfus was condemned. 
Every argument based on this letter is an argument 
for a fresh trial. As for the “ confession” on which 
M. Cavaignac relies, it smacks of audacious imposture. 
If Dreyfus had really confessed, would this have 
been hidden away in the War Office archives for 
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four years? This story is wholly inconsistent 
with the attitude of the prisoner before and after 
his military degradation. There is the fact that 
Captain Lebrun-Renault did not allege this con- 
fession at the time, but three years later. There 
is the fact that the late Governor of the Cherche- 
Midi prison has sworn to Captain Lebrun-Renault’s 
personal repudiation to him of any such confession. 
There is the fact that Commander Forzinetti 
taxed Captain Lebrun-Renault with this in the 
lobby of the Palais de Justice, and that, to the 
amazement of the spectators, that officer slunk 
away without a word. We can imagine the offi- 
cial pressure which was put upon him, and his 
testimony now is simply a contribution to an or- 
ganised fraud. 

Madame Dreyfus has demanded the annulment of 
her husband's sentence on the ground that it was 
illegal. The illegality is notorious, but it is the 
chose jugée. Revision is not to be expected from the 
Brisson Ministry. The military Staff have waded 
too far in dishonesty to retrace their steps. Minis- 
terial declarations in the Chamber assure us that 
“military justice” will be respected—that justice 
which, as one of the official witnesses at the first 
Zola trial bluntly admitted, is different from civil 
justice. Mr. Labouchere, whose ideas on this affair 
are singularly lacking in penetration, thinks it is more 
probable that the members of the conscil de guerre did 
their duty than that Captain Dreyfus is an injured 
man. We know too much about this conseil de 
guerre to be taken in by such a dilemma. We know 
how the case against Dreyfus was trumped up, how 
Colonel Paty de Clam, Colonel Henry, Major Ravary 
and others construed the rules of evidence. Admir- 
ably conscientious, no doubt, these officers acted 
like a parcel of fools. The intelligence of the judges 
was no better than that of the witnesses. They 
broke the law by condemning the accused on a 
document which was not submitted to him and his 
counsel, and to conceal this offence they resorted, 
with the help of a partisan judge in the Assize 
Court, to every trick of evasion. Since 1894 they 
have been making desperate efforts to burke inquiry 
and allay suspicion. The publication of the 
bordereau in 1896 was a blunder which led to 
the exposure of Esterhazy. Mr. Labouchere is 
so incredibly simple as to believe that E-sterhazy 
was employed by the Staff to sell worthless informa- 
tion to Colonel Schwartzkoppen. If so, why did 
they publish a document in Esterhazy’s hand- 
writing?’ They use this man as a spy, and yet they 
do not know his hand! The absurdity of Mr. 
Labouchere’s suggestion is illustrated even more 
forcibly by the action of Colonel Picquart, who was 
the head of the secret intelligence department of 
the Staff. If Esterhazy was paid to sell sham 
secrets to Colonel Schwartzkoppen, how was it that 
Colonel Picquart did not know this? When he 
discovered Esterhazy’s relations with the German 
Attaché, and reported them to his superiors, why 
was he not told at once that they belonged to the 
secret service? The intrigue with Schwartzkoppen 
was as much a revelation to them as it was to 
Picquart, and as the identity of the bordereau with 
Esterhazy’s handwriting was to the whole War 
Office. 

No one who has mastered these facts can repose 
in the heads of the French army the trusting confi- 
dence of the editor of Truth. If English officers had 
shown the mingled stupidity and dishonesty of the 
French court-martial, Mr. Labouchere would have 
been their most caustic critic. But French red-tape 
has a glamour for his mind which the British article 
does not possess. He has had a pretty wide experi- 
ence of scoundrels; yet Esterhazy is to him 
only a man who is not “particularly reputable.” 
The phrase is scarcely adequate to describe the 
author of the letters to Madame Boulancy, the author 
of the bordereau, the traitor who threatened his 
paymaster’s life when Colonel Schwartzkoppen re- 
fused to tell Madame Dreyfus that her husband 





was guilty. This ruffian, whose hatred of France 
breathes in every line of his letters, is permitted 
to wear the French uniform, and is publicly 
embraced by the officers whose judgment commands 
Mr. Labouchere’s homage. The explanation of 
this paradox is simple enough. Esterhazy is pro- 
tected and applauded because the acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt would destroy the confidence 
of France in the army. The anti-Jewish virus has 
eaten so deeply into the French nation that no 
evidence which tends to exculpate Captain Dreyfus 
has any chance of sober consideration in Paris. 
There is no doubt that Esterhazy’s services to Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen continued long after the deportation 
of the hated Jew, and that many documents written 
by the hand which wrote the bordereau found their 
way into the possession of the German Government. 
But even if these were published, Paris would say 
they were forgeries, and the lies of Rochefort and 
Drumont would drown the voice of reason. Mr. 
Labouchere attributes the agitation on behalf of 
Captain Dreyfus to “a league of newspapers,” 
implying that this solidarity of opinion is due to illegi- 
timate influence. Such grotesque nonsense answers 
itself. The “ league of newspapers” is a spontaneous 
expression of almost universal disgust outside of 
France at the criminal antics of military despotism 
sustained by sectarian bigotry. Thisis a “league” 
to which Mr. Labouchere does not apply even the 
mild reproof which he visits upon Esterhazy. 





THE NEW STREET. 





HE County Council have this week adopted with 
very little opposition the recommendations 
made by their Improvements Committee for an im- 
portant change in central London. Ever since a 
mighty, struggling city grew into existence between 
the Tower and Westminster, the main streams of 
London traffic have flowed east and west, and 
several great thoroughfares—the Strand and Fleet 
Street, the Embankment, Piccadilly and Long Acre, 
Oxford Street and Holborn, and the Marylebone 
Road—have been formed to bear in those directions 
the ever-moving tide of men and things. But 
good on the whole as are the lines of communi- 
cations now between the City and the west, the 
communications between north and south in central 
London have always been of the most imperfect 
kind. The traveller may walk the whole way 
from Oxford Cireus to the City without find- 
ing a thoroughfare of any importance or direct- 
ness, except the recently-constructed Charing 
Cross Road, to carry him from north to south. The 
narrow sinuosity of Wardour Street is not an unfair 
type of the defects of the district, and the environs 
of Chancery Lane and of Red Lion Square are little 
better in this respect than the purlieus of Soho. One 
of the most necessary of London improvements is to 
open the crowded, ill-built areas which lie to the 
south of Oxford Street and Holborn. We hope some 
day to see a thoroughfare driven through the slums 
round Wardour Street, a thoroughfare which will 
sweep away the St. James’s workhouse and rear fine 
buildings on that convenient and expensive site. 
Meanwhile we must be contented for the present 
to give a warm welcome to the bold plan of the 
County Council for dealing with areas to the east 
of this, and to accept the new street as a first instal- 
ment of the communications which central London 
has so long required. 

The proposals of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s committee 
are conceived in a wise spirit and on a worthy scale. 
The scheme is to carry a great boulevard, 100 feet 
wide, adorned with trees and flanked by handsome 
buildings, from Holborn to the Strand. The new 
street would start from a point in Holborn opposite 
Southampton Row. It would pass through the 
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crowded by ways which lie to the west of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and at the southern extremity it would 
spread out into a great crescent, one horn of which 
would pierce the Strand opposite Waterloo Bridge, 
while the other would end close to the Law Courts 
and opposite St. Clement Danes. The two old churches 
of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes would thus be 
set free from the crowded houses round them. 
Wych Street and Holywell Street and parts of Drury 
Lane would disappear. The narrowest part of the 
Strand would become one of the widest street-spaces 
in London. The sordid, ill-reputed districts to the 
west of Lincoln’s Inn would be opened up to light 
and air, to respectability and comfort. The arrange- 
ments already in progress for clearing insanitary 
areas here, for widening Southampton Row, and for 
demolishing the southern part of Holywell Street, 
render the present time particularly opportune for 
carrying the project out. Delay would mean the 
loss of a good opportunity, and would probably lead 
to other arrangements being made for the sites 
shortly to be cleared in Clare Market, which, if once 
made, would defeat the whole design. It ought not 
to be difficult to convince Parliament of the desira- 
bility of an undertaking the advantages of which all 
parties on the County Council admit, and we may 
therefore hope to see this great scheme carried to 
completion without unnecessary friction or delay. 
The chief question raised by improvements of 
this nature is, of course, the question of expense. 
But the increase in ground values which the new 
street will bring with it will help in an astonishing 
degree to diminish this. The buildings to be taken 
for the improvement are valued with compensation 
at £4,442,000. But the ground rents which will be 
created along the frontage of the new boulevard 
will, it is calculated, bring in over £4,000,000, making 
the net cost extremely small. Allowing for the 
making of the street with its sewers and subways, and 
allowing a large sum—£300,000—for the re-housing 
of the poor whom it will displace, the total cost of 
the new thoroughfare is estimated at only £774,000— 
a@sum which represents a scarcely perceptible addition 
to the County rates. Towards this expenditure 
something may be expected on the score of better- 
ment, without relying on the more distant possibility 
of Parliament compelling the ground landlords to 
bear a share in the cost of all such schemes. We 
do not wonder that certain “ stalwart” members of 
the Council took the opportunity of the debate on 
these proposals to emphasise their protest against 
the ratepayers having to bear the burden of these 
great projects all alone, and no one would welcome 
more heartily than we should any legislation which 
would tax ground values for contingencies like 
these. But we cannot doubt that the majority of 
the Council were right in deciding not to postpone 
an admirable enterprise until the legislation which 
we desire can be secured, and it is most satisfactory 
to discover that so great a scheme can be accom- 
plished at such comparatively insignificant expense. 
The cost, indeed, would be much smaller, had the 
Council not determined to make provision on a 
generous scale for the re-housing of many of the 
labouring class, who live in the localities affected, 
and who would have reason to complain were they 
driven from a neighbourhood where their daily 
occupations lie. It is true the number of people 
involved is only three thousand, but these three 
thousand are to have homes found for them within 
a mile of those they must give up; that is to say, 
they are to be provided with rooms below their 
market value, on a site where land is very valuable 
and rent extremely high. Could these displaced 
families have been provided with new homes in a 
different part of London, for instance on the Milbank 
site, they might, it is calculated, have been re-housed 
at a cost of £20 a head. But to re-house them 
all within a mile of the spot to which their 
occupations tie them, costs £100 a head, and to 
re-house them on the spot itself costs £260 for every 
person—that is, from twelve to fifteen hundred 








pounds for every family of five or six. We are not 
surprised to see that the Council hesitated before 
they consented to spend £300,000 in building 
working-class dwellings on this expensive site. It 
requires strong grounds to justify their action, and 
yet it can hardly be doubted that, in principle 
at any rate, their action was inevitable and 
right. As London goes on steadily extending, 
and as the rents of land and dwellings rise, 
it is a question which Londoners must face and 
answer whether they are prepared to see the poorer 
residents driven altogether to the outskirts, or, in 
the alternative, to provide them homes in the great 
central districts, which must be largely paid for by 
the rates. It is a question which can hardly be solved 
without inquiry. Is it, we want to know, essential 
to their livelihood that a considerable number of 
working people should live in central London, or is 
that idea, on which the County Council have acted, 
one which, on examination, would be found to be 
partly incorrect? Would it meet all the require- 
ments of justice if the working classes were definitely 
relegated to districts like Ealing and Kilburn, like 
Fulham and Kew, and provided with cheap and rapid 
means of transit to the centre of the town? How 
far is it truckling to democracy, and how far is it a 
plain public duty, to provide, at the community’s 
expense, for enabling working people to live in 
central London, or to pass and repass freely from 
the suburbs to their work? All these questions 
have to be considered, and the more information we 
can gain upon the subject, the more profitable our 
consideration of them is likely to become. We hope 
that the action of the County Council may teach 
Londoners to face this problem, and to see that it is 
argued out before them with fullness and effect. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE WELSH. 


To 


HE dangers of vulgarity that beset any “ move- 
ment” in literature or life to-day, are they 
worse than the apathy which precedes them? That 
is the nice point which has to be determined. The 
awakening of interest in Celtic art and literature, for 
example, has brought along with it an assertive 
vulgarity of ignorant partisanship and a wild 
journalistic mélée over “Celtic glamour” which 
threaten to drown the delicate voice of fine Celtic 
poetry. The suffering Celtic Muse has been 
bidden to raise her voice in Glasgow salons, and her 
most doubtful utterances have been packed into 
solemn anthologies by purblind admirers, who have 
generalised ridiculously in prefaces of mystic import. 
The claims of X. and Y. to ashare in “ Celticism ” have 
been advanced more recklessly and repudiated more 
fiercely than the claims of grabbers to lands in Klon- 
dyke, and the magic phrase, “Celtic Renaissance,” 
has summoned forth many impostors from the 
depths—the certainty being that all who have 
blatantly advertised the said Renaissance are those 
who understand least, and love least, the delicate 
intensity of emotion of fine Celtic poetry. 

To the production, true or false, of this “ Celtiz 
Renaissance” Wales has contributed very little. 
The marvellous self-containedness of the Welsh mind, 
which has so jealously and so admirably guarded 
its national life from English influence, has not 
favoured the development of Welsh romantic tradi- 
tion in the arts. Welsh literature is to-day a Sleep- 
ing Beauty, and Calvinism and Music between them 
seem to have claimed and divided the spiritual 
energy of the Welsh people. Mr. Owen Edwards, we 
believe, has striven to awaken Welsh literary genius ; 
Mr. Ernest Rhys is about the only man of to-day 
who, inspired by the magic of Welsh romance, 
has made it a living influence in English poetry. 
The volume of “ Welsh Ballads” now before us* is 


ON 


* “ Welsh and Other Poems,” 
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made up of translations of ancient Welsh poems, 
and of original poems by Mr. Rhys himself. To our 
taste it is a mistake of Mr. Rhys to have mingled 
the two sections, for modern verse must be judged 
from one standpoint and ancient verse from another. 
Each has its own sentiment, its own atmosphere, 
and the true craftsman, unlike the mere fabricator 
of modern-antiques, should not take ancient things 
out of their proper setting by mixing among them 
his modern wares. It is for this reason that we 
would urge Mr. Rhys to hasten and complete the new 
book he promises us in his “ Notes,” viz., “ A Sketch 
of Davyth-ap-Gwilym’s Life, illustrated by Trans- 
lations and Paraphrases of his Poems.” Such a 
volume, be it only sixty pages, will stand by itself, 
giving an atmosphere entirely fresh to the English 
reader, for we believe it is a fact that, save for a 
few scattered renderings by Borrow and others, 
this exquisite Welsh poet of Chaucer's time has 
remained absolutely unknown to the English world. 
Shame that it should be so, but it is only one more 
illustration of the work thatlies to-day before the poet- 
student of Welsh or Irish ancient literature. That 
Mr. Rhys has the power of translating Davyth-ap- 
Gwilym we do not doubt, for all his renderings 
in “ Welsh Ballads” are true poetry, and some are 
very fine. Take, for an example, the following 
verse from “The Calends of Winter” :— 


The Calends of Winter are come. The heath 
Is bare where it was burnt. The breath 
Of the oxen smoke. The old wait death. 


Here is the true touch, as also in “ The Song of 
the Earthling ” :— 


What sayest thou, Earthling? how dost thou do thy 
work ? 
Alack! my Lord! when winter morns are mirk, 


Hard do I work! 

At break of day I drive my team afield, 
My whip I wield: 

And find my plongh beneath yon wintry oak, 
And there I yoke: 

For ne'er may J, through bitter frost or gloom, 
Be found at home! 

But with my oxen yoked, must straight abroad, 
Fearing my Lord: 

Ay, every day, with sweat of my bent brow, 
His land must plough, 

An acre’s space or more; sleet, frost, fierce sun, 
Ere day be done! 


What sayest thou, Earthling? is this all thy task ? 


Alack, my Lord! well mayest thou wish to ask, 
Hard is my task! 

And verily, it is not ended all, 
When night may fall. 

Then, when my team once more is driven in, 
I fill the bin 

With hay, and feed and water them: ay, marry! 
And out must carry 


The mire they make! At last these eyes may see 
What cheer may be 
Within my hut: to end there, boy and man, 


As we began. 

Ha! Ha! Hard work it is! Hard work it is! 
And worse, I wis !— 

And hard and harder in my age shall be, 
Because I am not free! 


The man who can translate so exquisitely as this 
should spare no pains to the work of getting together 
a little volume of the finest ancient Welsh poetry. 
It is the finest that counts, finely done—so that 
those who come after may have the standard once 
and for all fixed. 

Of Mr. Rhys’s own poems in the volume, “ The 
House of Hendré” (a poem reprinted from his former 
volume, “ A London Rose and Other Poems” ) is un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable. “The House of 
Hendré” stands quite alone in verse. We know 
nothing like it either in old or in modern work. It 
is modern in its impressionism, but the feeling that 
it breathes is ancient and mysterious as the Welsh 
hills. It is by no means great in its art, and it is 


flying, vaporous, vanishing in its effect; but, un- 
doubtedly, that effect is rare and of a mysterious 
charm. The poem, of thirty stanzas, is impossible to 
quote ; it must be read in its entirety, and we urge 
our readers to do so. The most successful poem, 
new tous, in “ Welsh Ballads” is, we think, the “ Two 
Little Ballads of Ievan’s Wife.” In this poem Mr. 
Rhys has scored a surprising success. It has the 
vigour and vitality of much of the ancient work, 
but the particular picturesque style of detail that 
comes naturally in all modern work, shows boldly in 
it, and saves it from the stigma of being branded a 
modern-antique. The secret of Mr. Rhys’s successes, 
and the explanation of his failures in “ Welsh 
Ballads,” we take it, is that he has a decided faculty 
for inventing original metres, and for adapting little- 
known metres to his needs. “ The House of Hendré,” 
“Tevan’s Wife,” “ Mari'’s Saturday Nights,” all are 
written in curious metres, and have thereby rare 
effect. Take some verses from the last-mentioned 
m :— 
What if my face be pale, she said: 
For I can buy it colour. 
What if my virtue’s frail, she said : 
Since life gets dull and duller, 
Let it go fast and faster, till I’m dead! 


And if I die so soon, she said, 
Far better, dead and buried, 
Than living this wild life, she said, 
Where women are so wearied, 
Upon the endless pavement that they tread. 


We do not remember having met with this varia- 
tion in metre before. Both the man in the street 
and the learned may know it well, but, anyway, let 
these specialists note that the monotony of thought 
peculiar to the wretched monotonous life of Mari 
and her class is most aptly rendered by the subtle, 
monotonous beat, and dull, varying iteration of 
sound carried on from line to line. Mr. Rhys does 
not strike us so much by his subtle choice of words 
as by his use of unusual cadences. We would, there- 
fore, urge him never to write in the metres that 
we are all to-day too familiar with. 

To conclude, we wish Mr. Rhys would aim at 
doing for old Welsh poetry what Dr. Douglas Hyde 
has done for the “ Connacht Love Songs”—ie. give 
to English literature a version of those exquisite 
things in the Gaelic and Cymric literatures now 
resting in their enchanted sleep—those beautiful 
things which only a lover's hand can bring safely to 
the English people, a people who have scoffed, 
neglected, misunderstood, but who can be taught to 
appreciate, poems the secrets of whose creation have 
vanished with their makers. 








THE BERGEN “MUSIKFEST.” 





BERGEN, Jaly 3rd. 

os always strikes one asa gay little town 

for its size and population, but this week it 
has been in a state of quite unusual festivity, and 
has given to all who are interested in the achieve- 
ments and possibilities of Norwegian music an 
unique opportunity of enjoying a great treat. The 
occasion of all this gaiety has been the National 
Musical Festival arranged by Dr. Grieg, which was 
concluded last night amidst a scene of the wildest 
enthusiasm. The festival has been distinctly a 
national one; only Norwegian music has been per- 
formed, and only Norwegian artists have taken part. 
To this rule there has been one great exception 
which has greatly displeased the more conservative 
section both here and in Kristiania. The Nor- 
wegian passion for what is “home-made” has 
not been seriously affected by the lash of Ibsen's 
satire, and when it was known that Dr. Grieg 
has passed over Iver Holter’s band—the best 
that Norway boasts—and had engaged Herr 





Mengelberg’s famous “Concertgebouw” orchestra 
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from Amsterdam there were many who predicted 
for him a reception by no means flattering on 
his making his appearance at the festival. Fortu- 
nately the feelings so soon and easily aroused were 
allowed to die as speedily. The band has this week 
won golden opinions, more than justifying its 
selection, and when, at the end of last night’s per- 
formance, Grieg said that the Norwegians would no 
longer be “to themselves enough,” but would leave 
that to Peer Gynt, he was cheered to the echo. An 
important feature of the festival has been the fact 
that in almost every case the composers themselves 
have conducted their own works. We have had 
ample demonstration of the fact that this is not 
always an unqualified benefit, but it certainly gives 
an added interest to a performance. We have had 
all the celebrities here—Grieg, Sinding, Svendsen, 
Olsen, Holter, and Fra Agathe Grindahl, not to 
mention names less known. 

The festival has consisted of three programmes, 
each given twice, making six concerts in all. On 
Sunday and Monday Fru Lie-Nissen scored a distinct 
success with a really brilliant rendering of Sinding’s 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, and Svendsen 
commenced a week of repeated triumphs with his 
Rhapsody in C (No. 3). It has been noticeable 
throughout the week that under none of the other 
conductors did the orchestra achieve that degree of 
finish which was always present when Svendsen was 
at the head of affairs. If two or three exclusively 
Norwegian concerts could be given in London, 
Svendsen is the only possible director. It has 
been frequently said that conductors are born, 
not made, and if Svendsen is not a_ born 
conductor he is certainly the nearest approach to 
it that Norway can boast at present. On Wednes- 
day Grieg conducted his well-known A _ minor 
Concerto. Fru Grindahl gave a satisfactory if not 
a brilliant rendering of the solo part. In the first 
movement she hardly made sufficient allowance for 
the size of the room, some of the pianissimo passages 
being scarcely audible at a distance. The per- 
formance of the orchestra would have satisfied the 
most exacting, and the reception accorded to Dr. 
Grieg must have been very gratifying to one who 
has worked so hard and unceasingly to ensure the 
success of the festival. The orchestra gave an 
exquisitely-finished performance of two national 
airs arranged by Svendsen for strings alone, the 
quality of tone obtained in the pianissimo passages 
being of marked excellence. Nothing finer has been 
heard during the week than Svendsen’s Symphony 
in D, which was included in the last programme. 
It has not yet been performed in London, I 
believe, but when it reaches us it is sure to 
be popular. Fru Gulbrandson sang three of 
Grieg’s songs with orchestral accompaniment, 
and, like Miss Medora Henson, only succeeded in 
making us long for Fru Grieg. The programme con- 
cluded with Grieg’s music to Bjérnson's unfinished 
drama, Olaf Trygvason, of which the band and 
chorus gave a very satisfactory performance under 
Dr. Grieg’s bAton. Last night Friday’s programme 
Was repeated, and at the end of the concert Dr. 
Grieg received a remarkable reception. It was very 
impressive, and also a little pathetic, to see nearly 
four thousand people standing to cheer the solitary 
little figure standing on the conductor's platform, so 
moved by the extraordinary tribute that when he 
tried to express his thanks the words would scarcely 
come. Bergen is very proud of its greatest son, but 
it does not value him beyond his merits. 

I had almost concluded without mentioning the 
item which delighted me perhaps above all others, 
This was a suite by Schelderup, a young composer, 
called “En hellig Aften.” On Wednesday it was 
performed under circumstances which made it impos- 
sible to judge of its merits. But on Thursday, when 
Herr Mengelberg conducted, it proved to be a work 
of great beauty, and if Norway has such talent 
among its young men as Herr Schelderup shows, 
its music will not die with Svendsen and Grieg. 





THE DRAMA. 





“CYRANO DE BERGERAC.” 


( UF! After five acts—and four hours—of flam- 
J boyant, not to say tonitruant, romance, one 
feels a trifleoverwhelmed. The Rabelaisian copious- 
ness and exuberance, the Cornelian high falutin’, 
the Racinian elegance of this Cyrano de Bergerac! 
I declare the huge, composite play oppresses me. 
M. Rostand’s mere cleverness in assimilating other 
men's ideas and styles is something monstrous. 
There is a little bit of everything in the play— 
Searron and Gautier (the scenes at the Hdétel de 
Bourgogne and the Rotisserie of Maitre Ragueneau), 
Victor Hugo (the contrast of Cyrano’s grotesque 
body and lofty soul), old Dumas (the siege of Arras), 
and the amorists of the pays du tendre (Cyrano’s 
vicarious wooing of Roxane through his friend 
Christian). And the curious, self-sufficient Gallicism 
of the whole thing! Gasconading promoted to a 
virtue! My Anglo-Saxon mind is bewildered by all 
this glorification of le panache—the nodding plume 
which symbolises not so much the possession of 
high courage as the swaggering and posturing dis- 
play of it—‘ bravery,” that is to say, rather in the 
Elizabethan than in the Victorian sense. If Cyrano 
were not a Gascon cadet he might well be a 
fifth Musketeer—the literary member of the band, 
with just a turn for pedantry. But I am forgetting 
his nose, his monumental nose, six inches at least at 
the base— 

.. . L’animal seul, monsieur, qn’ Aristophane 

Appelle Hippocampelephantocamélos, 

Dut avoir sous le front tant de chair sur tant d’os. 
Cyrano’s nose pervades the play, as another's 
pervades a chapter of “ Tristram Shandy” and the 
favourite tract of My Father, “ written by the chaste 
pen of the great and venerable Erasmus, upon the 
various uses and seasonable applications of long 
noses. 

When the nose first emerges from the crowd at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, its owner scarcely shows to 
advantage. He interrupts the performance, drives 
the actor, Montfleury, off the stage, and insults or 
beats such of the audience as protest. All this 
because he happens to be a master of fence. We 
should take him for a common brawler and bully 
were it not for his uncommon feat of fighting a duel 
and composing a ballade at one and the same 
time :— 

Je jette avec grice mon feutre, 
Je fais lentement |’abandon 
Du grand manteau qui me calfeutre, 
Et je tire mon espadon ; 
Elégant comme Céladon, 
Agile comme Scaramouche, 
Je vous préviens, cher Mirmydon, 
Qu’ a la fin de l’envoi je touche! 


If Cyrano is a poet, MAitre Ragueneau, mine host of 
the Rotisserie, is a patron of poets, whose manuscript 
verses his wife turns into paper-bags for tarts. We 
have a perpetual feast of poetry. When Cyrano 
presents his fellow-Gascons to a stranger, he must 
needs do it in triolets :— 


Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne 

De Carbon de Castel-Jaloux ; 
Bretteurs et menteurs sans vergogne, 
Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne ! 
Parlant blason, lambel, bastogne, 
Tous plus nobles que des filous, 

Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne 

De Carbon de Castel-Jaloux. 


And it is because he is a poet—a poet disfigured by 
a ridiculous nose—that Cyrano has to undertake his 
heroic sacrifice. He loves his cousin Roxane, loves 
her secretly and hopelessly, for she has already 
given her heart to the handsome but inarticulate 
Christian. As Roxane is a précieuse, only to be 
wooed in poetry, Christian would stand but a poor 
chance were it not for Cyrano’s devotion. It is 
Cyrano who, personating his friend, wooes the lady 
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by moonlight in impassioned verse, while Christian 
climbs the balcony to reap the kiss which is the 
reward of an eloquence not his own. It has been 
objected that Cyrano, instead of achieving a heroic 
act, is really guilty of base treachery to Roxane in 
thus inducing her to wed a manwhoisasham. But 
the moral code of flamboyant romance must not be 
considered thus curiously. All we have to do is to 
ask, does M. Rostand get his “effect”? Does he 
persuade us to overlook Cyrano the—excuse the 
word, but Cyrano would himself have used it—the 
“nosey"’ in Cyrano the sentimentalist and moon- 
light troubadour? Well, I think so. M. Rostand 
is a clever rhymester— 


. Il ne me reste 
Qu’A mourir maintenant! C’est A cause des mots 
Que je dis qu'elle tremble entre les bleus rameaux! 
Car vous tremblez, comme une feuille entre les feuilles ! 
Car tu trembles! car j'ai senti, que tu veuilles 
Ou non, le tremblement adoré de ta main 
Descendre tout le long des branches de jasmin. 


Like Mr. Gilbert's lady who might very well pass for 
forty-three in the dark, with the light behind her, 
this may pass for poetry—by moonlight, under a 
balcony. 

And then we go off, with the nose, to the wars. 
At the siege of Arras Cyrano defies the Spanish foe, 
in triolets again. We see how bravely the Gascon 
cadets bear themselves in camp, and assist (with 
Roxane, who has boldly driven through the enemy's 
lines) at the death of Christian. There is poetry, 
real poetry this time, poetic feeling and atmosphere 
in the last act—which passes, fifteen years later, at 
a convent to which Christian’s inconsolable widow 
has retired. The faithful Cyrano visits her every 
day to bring news of the outer world. They read 
Christian's faded letters together, and it is because 
Cyrano recites one of them by heart, when it is too 
dark to read, that his secret is at length revealed 
to Roxane. But it is revealed too late. Treachery 
and revenge in ambush have cracked Cyrano’s crown, 
and he dies on his feet, sword in hand, still combat- 
ing an imaginary foe :— 


... Il y a malgré vous quelque chose 

Que j’emporte, et ce soir, quand j’entrerai chez Dieu, 

Mon salut balaiera largement le seuil bleu 

Quelque chose que sans un pli, sans une tache, 

J’emporte malgré vous, est c’est. . . . c'est... . mon panache. 


We have by this time quite forgotten his nose. 

The play is enormously clever—of that there can 
be no doubt. In mere volume and variety of sensa- 
tion—I have not told you a tithe of its adven- 
tures and episodes—it is a marvel. The verse— 
though anyone may pick holes in it in the study— 
amply suffices for the stage. And you do get from 
one end to the other the glamour and glitter of 
romance ; it is a brilliant exploit in the grotesque- 
sentimental. But it has been absurdly over- 
praised. The adroit appeal to ancient and abiding 
Gallic ideals and traditions is no doubt largely 
accountable for this. And then Cyrano is so 
fine a part for Coquelin—a comedian whom one 
supposes to have been born with le panache! His 
sonorous voice, his superb elocution, his large 
and liberal style, his humour, now sly and “ pawky,” 
now jovial and madcap, his alternate truculence and 
tenderness, are a sheer delight. He dominates the 
play, fills the stage, and leaves a lasting impression 
on the mind. The Roxane of Mdlle. Maria Legault 
and the Christian of M. Volny are comparatively 
insignificant. There is a vast crowd of very minor 
personages, who are, however, pictorially effective. 
Some of them look like figures from Velasquez. But 
the motley company of Gascon cadets suggest some 
grotesque fantasy of Callot :— 


(Kil d’aigle, jambe de cigogne, 
Moustache de chat, dents de loups, 
Fendant la canaille qui grogne, 
(Kil Waigle, jambe de cigogne, 
Ils vont—coiffés d’un vieux vigogne 
Dont la plume cache les trous! 





And that, I think, one may say of Cyrano’s panache 
in its effect on the piece—“ la plume cache les trous.” 


A. B. W. 








AT THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 1868-98. 





YILENT, with listening soul, I hear 
bh) Strains hushed for many a noisy year: 
The passionate chords which wake the tear, 
The low-voiced love-tales dear. 


Thin, thronging ghosts the benches fill, 
The dreams of youth possess me still, 
The old hopes glow, the old fears chill, 
Dead aspirations thrill. 


A little graver and more grey, 

Though thirty years have fled away, 
Scarce changed, the same musicians play 
The self-same themes to-day. 


Swift fly the years, yet here how slow, 

How scant the hidden changes show ; 

New faiths, new thoughts, new empires grow, 
Yet still the Master’s bow 


Inspires with life the slumbering string, 
Glad tears the slow bass gains to bring, 
The silvery swift sonatas ring, 

The soaring voices sing. 


‘Tis I am changed, yet, ah, not cold! 
Oh, puissant hands and strains of old, 
Still round my dissonant being fold 
New harmonies of gold! 
Lewis MorRIs. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





*“SonGcs OF ACTION.” 


S I closed Dr. Conan Doyle’s volume of verses it 
occurred to me—and I make a present of the 
reflection to my friends the Celtic Revivalists— 
that if one were asked to select out of living 
novelists the two most thoroughly English in spirit 
and teaching, he would at once decide on Mr. George 
Meredith and Dr. Conan Doyle—both of Celtic 
descent. And if I am right, here is fresh evidence 
of the absurdity of picking literary compositions to 
pieces and asserting, “ this element is Gaelic,” “that is 
Saxon,” “here is a bit of common-sense from the 
shores of Jutland,” and “there a vein of mysticism 
traceable to a grandmother resident in Connemara.” 


I need not add, perhaps, that Mr. George Meredith 
and Dr. Conan Doyle gre thoroughly English after 
two very different fashions. But I think you will 
allow the justice of my main contention if you ask 
yourself to what pair of authors had you liefer 
entrust the description of a cricket-match or a bout 
with the gloves, and with a fuller confidence of 
getting the spirit of the game? Beneath all Mr. 
Meredith's subtleties there resides a simple, almost a 
schoolboyish, affection for square and combative 
manliness. He is never happier than when dealing 
with the honest instincts of a British boy or of a 
full-grown but single - minded fighting-man. The 
typical Meredithian hero is a fellow constitutionally 
ready and willing to fight a bargee on extremely small 
provocation, and the typical Meredithian grande dame 
is a lady who would enjoy looking on. One might, 
figuratively, convey the difference between our two 
authors by saying that, whereas in Mr. Meredith 
this strong current of manly feeling is masked by 
surface-dimples and eddies of wit, with Dr. Doyle 
the flood rushes and bubbles along in jovial revela- 
tion of enjoyment. He is the least affected, the 
most direct and transparent of all our novelists. As 








By A. Conan Doyle. London: Smith, 


* “Songs of Action.” 
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all his emotions are generous, so they are naked and 


notashamed. He pays his tribute to thoughtfulness; 
he is no more a bemused optimist than (for all his 
touch of sentiment) he is a whiner against fate; he 
allows for life’s tragedies, though he pays less than 
the fashionable amount of attention to its “little 
ironies”; and for all that he leaves the impression 
that in writing a book he is playing what he would 
describe as “a rattling good game”; that he enjoys 
the exercise, the plaudits, the feel of each vigorous 
stroke, the consciousness of a good score mounting 
on the telegraph-board—in short, that he is having 
a “good time.” More power to his elbow, and long 
may he stay at the wickets! 


Were I required to find a formula for many of 
his novels, and in particular for this volume of verse, 
I should take leave to borrow it from another 
spirited singer, Mr. Henry Newbolt :— 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 


An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame; 


But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


In his next stanza Mr. Newbolt transfers that 
schoolboy shout to the sands of the Soudan, where 
it rallies a regiment and lifts it through a crisis of 
battle. Well, this is the very moral of “Songs of 
Action.” “Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
—you hear it whether Dr. Doyle's heroes are pur- 
suing the grey fox to his lair or the bubble reputation 
into the cannon’s mouth ; indeed, it gives such unity 
to his singing that the reader may almost be 
pardoned for forgetting, in the fervour of pursuit, 
what precisely is happening :— 


For the Colonel rides before, 
And the Major's ealling “ Check!” 
The Captains and the Adjutant 
Are racing neck and neck. 
And when it’s “ Action front!” 
And the Gatling joins the run, 
It’s “‘Gone away!” with the old grey fox, 
The same old fox, 
The game old fox, 
And it’s, Who gets home on old grey fox 
But the man who carries the gun ? 


I feel sure, at any rate, that Dr. Doyle will forgive 
this innocent confusion of his themes. The gallop 
of his Muse is so infectious that my pen, so to speak, 
took the bit between its teeth and bolted. 


The directness of Dr. Doyle’s vision and the 
absolute sincerity of his feeling are quite enough to 
account for the vast success of his novels—even 
apart from his extraordinary talent for invention. 
These are the qualities which give him his “ grip” 
as a novelist. He always sees clearly, feels what he 
sees, describes directly and vividly. He is never 
playing a double game with his readers; his heart 
is always in the piece of writing he happens to be 
engaged upon, his mind occupied not with the effort 
of dressing up his sentences, but with the far more 
important business of addressing the reader and 
compelling him to see with the author's eyes. And 
as a consequence his readers know where they are 
and learn to trust him. That this is the first gift a 
novelist should pray for I have no doubt at all; it 
is the legacy of the first man who sat down and tried 
to hold his fellows’ attention while he told them a 
story. Now that we have transferred story-telling 
from word of mouth to paper and print, delicacies 
of style may go some little way to supplying the 
lost aids of gesture and intonation; but the grand 
secret of being in earnest, direct and lucid, remains 
pretty much the same. Si vis me /lere, ete., is still 
the true motto of the craft, and it is Dr. Doyle’s. 


And in these verses the formula of his feelings 
(* Play up! play up! and play the game!”’) is hardly 
simpler or more direct than the metrical formula to 
which with characteristic good sense he has limited 








himself. These are Songs of Action—if the action 
gallops, the metre gallops; if the action canters, the 
metre canters. Everywhere the garment is cut 
simply to suit the cloth. Here, for instance, is 
the metre for a horse-race—a slight variation on 
that used by Gordon in “How We Beat the 
Favourite ” :— 


Christopher Davis was up upon Mavis, 
And Sammy MacGregor on Flo, 

Jo Chauncey rode Spider, the rankest outsider, 
But he’d make a wooden horse go. 


There was Robin and Leah and Boadicea, 
And Chesterfield’s Son of the Sea; 

And Irish Nuneaton, who never was beaten, 
They backed her at seven to three. 


The metre has not the weight of Gordon's; we miss 
the long stride and sustained struggle in the second 
and corresponding lines. The lilt somehow (I trust 
this is not hypercritical) suggests (what, I daresay, 
is the fact) that the Farnshire Cup was not run for 
under National Hunt Rules. But this, and almost 
every ballad in the book, have the knack of hammer- 
ing themselves into the brain. You may like them 
or not; you may think they were as easy to write as 
they are hard to get out of your memory; I make 
bold to promise that you will find it difficult to shut 
your memory upon them. And if you can explain 
exactly why this should be, you hold in your hands 
the secret of success in authorship. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





BLACK AND WHITE. 


SoctraL PicrorraL Satire. By George Du 
London: Harper Bros. 

7 E like this little book very much. It has endear- 
\ ing qualities; it is full of friendliness and a 
cheerful yet serious philosophy of life. Mr. Du 
Maurier writes of John Leech and Charles Keene as 
they would wish to be written about. The longer 
we live the more do we detest savagery, and of all 
ferocities those of the artist are the most displeasing. 
Mr. Du Maurier’s sketch in words of Leech is a bit of 
true biography, is characterised both by insight and 
feeling. We refer our readers to it. Of Keene also 
he writes not only with the enthusiasm due to the 
master of his art, but with the warmth of friendly 
recollection. He does not use his dead friend as a 
missive to give pain to the living—he does not thrust 
him down the throat of the Philistine, but represents 
him delighting in his daily work, humming his tunes 
and cooking his mutton chops. The book has an 
agreeable atmosphere, and contains more of the 
stuff of life than many pretentious volumes of so- 
called biography. 

Towards the end of this little book Mr. Du 
Maurier, growing a little tired of his third subject— 
to wit, himself—proceeds in glowing language to 
extol and exalt “little pictures in black and white,” 
for which, indeed, he predicts a glorious future. We 
confess, as we read, we trembled for the fair frame 
of the printed book. For our own part, we have 
never greatly cared for illustrations. Our favourite 
books have no pictures. None the less, perhaps all 
the more, were we swept off our feet by the 
eloquence of the concluding pages of this book. The 
Dickens, the Thackeray, the George Eliot of the 
future is to be the artist in black and white who 
will bestow on innumerable little pictures “all the 
wit and wisdom, the wide culture, the deep know- 
ledge of the world and the human heart, all the 
satire, the tenderness, the drollery and, last, but not 
least, that incomparable perfection of style” that 
we find in all or most that the masters of fiction 
have written. “ Think of it,” proceeds Du Maurier, 
“a collection of little woodcuts or etchings with each 
its appropriate legend—a series of small pictures 


Maurier. 
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equal in volume and in value to the whole of 
Thackeray's literary work! Think of the laughter 
and the tears from old and young, rich and poor, and 
from the thousands who have not the intelligence or 
the culture to appreciate great books, or lack time or 
inclination to read them.” We have thought of it 
and feel quite uncomfortable. It is impossible to 
dispute the growing affection for little pictures 
instead of long articles. Only this morning we 
noticed four readers of the Daily Graphic in a 
single compartment of the Underground Railway. 
Mr. Du Maurier, indeed, says outright, “there will 
soon be as many journalists with the pencil as with 
the pen. Think of that. Who would not be 
young? “It is” (this black and white business) “a 
kind of hybrid profession, still in its infancy— 
hardly recognised as a profession at all—something 
half-way between Literature and Art, yet potentially 
combining all that is best and most essential in both, 
and appealing as effectively as either to some of our 
strongest needs and most natural instincts.” Mr. 
Du Maurier proceeds to point out that, owing to 
improvements in method, a Hogarth of to-day instead 
of leaving behind him some fifty or sixty designs 
would have no difficulty in producing five or six 
thousand. Almost a library, adds Mr. Du Maurier, 
who concludes with the pious wish (unhappily un- 
realisable so far as he is concerned) that some of us 
may live to see this great pictorial personage. We 
are never in a hurry to see anybody. Everything 
will happen at the proper time, and will occupy the 
precise amount of space it is capable of filling. But 
it is interesting to note the tendencies of thirgs and 
to observe the shifting tastes of people. A fondness 
for pictures as a substitute for books and reading, is, 
we quite agree, most observable. In times gone by 
woodcuts were supposed to illustrate the letterpress, 
but now the letterpress discharges its task if it 
explains the picture. An occasional “comic cut” 
was a relief to the monotony of paragraphs of 
vulgar type; but now in many a cheap paper 
one is driven to seek (usually in vain) from the 
letterpress some relief from the depression of a 
wilderness of odious cuts. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that we 
cannot distinguish between odious cuts and the 
exquisite work of a Pennell or a Railton. We are 
not now considering the artist, but the public—that 
great devouring monster, and it is in him we observe 
a great taste for little pictures in black and white 
with suitable legends in print under each just to 
give him a hint what the picture is about. If good is 
to come out of this it can only be by the painful 
process of education. The monster's eye must be 
educated ; he must be taught to know the difference 
between the true and the false, the ugly and the 
beautiful. He ought to shudder and blaspheme at 
the bad, and shiver with delight over the good. Bad 
pictures are even more vulgarising than bad books, 
and for the very reasons Du Maurier gives. People 
who “lack time or inclination to read” great books 
may and do take pleasure in small pictures. How is 
this work of education to be prosecuted in an age 
like this, which has no standard of taste, and among 
a population which has inherited from its prede- 
cessors no sense of beauty? It is a difficult question. 
Art schools abound. Tens of thousands of young 
persons are annually being taught the laws of 
perspective and the like, and, what is still better, 
are being made acquainted with great models of 
form and beauty. These young persons, though 
they rarely become artists, not infrequently become 
mothers, and it seems hard to believe that the 
lessons of the studio should have no educational 
effect upon the rising generation. We believe they 
will have very considerable effect, and that the next 
century will be less liable to err in matters of this 
kind than the present. We wish all artists well, 
whether they express themselves in pictures, big or 
little, in books, grave or gay, in play or opera, and 
whether they work alone or in troupes. The 
acrobat may be an artist, so may be the hairdresser, 








but only on the terms of ignoring fashion and 
worshipping beauty. 


CHIEFLY ABOUT URUGUAY. 

Soutrnh American Sketcues. By Robert Crawford, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Mr. RoBertT CRAWFORD is a well-known civil engineer, 
who revisited Uruguay at the end of the year 18388 
in order to superintend the construction of the Central 
Uruguay Northern Extension Railway. His present 
book is largely the result of the three years’ residence 
necessitated by that undertaking. It is therefore 
untainted with the superficiality which too often 
characterises books about South American localities. 
And as the writer is an Irish gentleman gifted with 
such a fund of good-humour as alone can enable a 
European to endure without bitterness the daily 
trials of South American life, he has given us a most 
readable and amusing book. 

The republic of Uruguay is about four-fifths the 
size of Great Britain. Its soil is generally inferior to 
that of its neighbour, the Argentine Republic, but its 
permanent rivers and its timbered undulations give 
it a superiority of its own for the rearing of cattle 
and sheep. The capital, Montevideo, has about. a 
quarter of a million of inhabitants, and only needs 
to be made into a properly constructed port with 
docks to become a place of international importance. 
As it is, the import trade from England is very con- 
siderable. 

Mr. Crawford's special gift for dealing with South 
Americans is sufficiently shown by one of his more 
personal anecdotes. A Uruguayan railway opened a 
station which it promptly named, with truly South 
American assurance, the “ Valley of Eden.” Our 
author, whose experiences of the outlaws of the 
neighbourhood are narrated in several exciting pages, 
suggested that the Company should have called their 
station “ The Robber's Rest.” Even that final touch 
does not seem to have endangered the imperturbable 
engineer. 

It is nearly as good as a return visit to the 
tropics to read the account of how a snake enticed 
a toad into Mr. Crawford's bedroom one morning 
while he was having his bath, but immediately 
“left in a hurry.” And one can thoroughly enjoy 
the author's story of how, before he was accus- 
tomed to the capacity of the brown stork for 
simulating horrid tragedies by the means of its 
wonderful vocal powers, he rushed into a garden, 
revolver in hand, determined to rescue some poor 
soul who was the victim of a murderous assault. 
Such a man is well fitted to give us a quite kindly 
account of life in the town of El Paso de los Toros, 
and he does so. The friendship of the chief of 
police appears to have been enough to reconcile Mr. 
Crawford to a period of residence in a place where 
revolvers have an awkward habit of constantly 
discharging their chambers—always accidentally, if 
their virtuous owners are to be believed—and long 
knives are too plentiful. 

This is a book which should have had illustra- 
tions and a map. 


ANARCHISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Anarcuism: A CRITICISM AND HISTORY OF THE ANARCHIST 
Tueory. By E. V. Zenker. Translated fromthe German. 
London : Methuen & Co. 


THE troubles—present and prospective—of Spain 
and Italy invest this translation with an appro- 
priateness greater than could have been expected 
when it was undertaken. Both these countries, as 
Herr Zenker points out, are more fertile hotbeds of 
anarchism than any other parts of Western Europe; 
and in any crisis, though its origin be political, we 
cannot doubt that we shall hear much of the propa- 
ganda of action. This being so, it is well that 
English readers should be provided with a serious 
history of modern anarchist doctrine and a chronicle 
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of the leading events in its development as a 
political creed. We do not say that we accept all 
Herr Zenker’s views. His treatment, like that of 
most German historians of doctrine, is rather 
ponderous and involved. He has his limitations ; 
he bas no conception of religion, for example, 
except as a kind of anodyne; and so he condemns 
“authoritative” socialism as a revival of the 
religious spirit, a means of shifting the burden of 
human cares on the State instead of on a Deity. 
Of that side of religion which is, perhaps, best seen 
in Protestantism—the strengthening of the indi- 
vidual through his assurance of supernatural aid 
—Herr Zenker seems to have no inkling at all. 
However, though to some fanatics that confidence 
has been a fresh course of power, the modern 
anarchist has cut himself off from it. 

Nevertheless, it is well that the average spectator 
of social movement should understand what serious 
students already know; that though some anarchists 
are criminal lunatics, anarchism as a creed has been 
held by learned and serious people, and deserve; as 
much consideration—while it remains theoretic—as 
is ordinarily accorded to other philosophic theories. 
Its real author in modern times, as Herr Zenker 
shows, is Proudhon, of whom most people know 
nothing but one famous aphorism, which is stated 
by him as one-half of an antithesis and is invariably 
quoted without the complement which alone makes 
it intelligible. Proudhon, of course, said “ property 
is theft’; but he preceded it by the thesis “ property 
is the indispensable condition of human society.” 
And his solution was the reconciliation of this 
Hegelian antithesis in the conception of possession. 
Instead of exclusive individual property, free collec- 
tive enjoyment; instead of a coercive organisation 
of the State, free organisation of producers on 
“mutualist”’ lines. The conception, put forward 
under the forms of the Hegelian philosophy, has 
many affinities with Owenism—though it is curious 
that Herr Zenker makes no mention of Owen, 
even though Proudhon's “ People’s Bank” has 
striking affinities with Owen's famous Labour 
Exchanges. It is from Proudhon, too, according to 
Herr Zenker, that Russian anarchist theories are 
directly derived. Indeed, though an account of 
Max Stirner is added for completeness, its outcome 
is to put Stirner out of the story. 

He was an eccentric individualist with some mild 
anticipations of Nietzche, especially in his insistence 
on the need of emancipation from “ the despotism of 
ideas”; but we cannot credit him with much in- 
fluence on modern anarchism. It was also necessary, 
in view of what has been said about Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, to deal with his alleged approaches to 
anarchism. But Herr Zenker evidently knows 
nothing of “ Social Statics,” and it is in that early 
work—parts of which, it is true, are now repudiated 
—that Mr. Spencer's nearest approaches to the 
milder forms of anarchist theory are found. 

The value of a book like this, however, is less as 
an exposition than as a key to the authorities and as a 
chronicle of events. Herr Zenker, though he rather 
fancifully connects the anarchism of Russia with 
the nearness of the Russian people to barbarism, has 
what seems to us a fair account of Prince Kropotkin's 
theories and a fair criticism of his exaggerated 
hopes—based though they are on an extensive 
knowledge of what has been done by agricultural 
chemistry—on the possibility of augmenting the 
productivity of the earth. And he has a useful 
account, which we cannot here repeat in detail, of 
the progress of modern anarchism, from the secession 
of the anarchist section from the International, and 
the various movements of its best known figures. 
Thus we have an account of Bakunin, and of 
Netschaieff (or, as Herr Zenker and his translator 
spell it, Netschajew), who was Bakunin’s prophet or 
interpreter or understudy, both of whom are 
presented in an extremely unfavourable light; we 
have the career of Johann Most, the Anarchist 
lecturer on explosives; and we have particulars of 








other well-known figures, including Louise Michel 
and Etievant, whom we suppose to be identical with 
the self-taught mathematician who is now under 
sentence of death for the murder of two police- 
men, and whom the advanced press of Paris 
have made a determined effort to save from the 
guillotine. Finally, we have some estimates of 
the numbers of anarchists, an account of their 
present organisation, and some sensible and by 
no means alarmist remarks on the movement, and 
the best method of combating it. Herr Zenker 
deprecates exceptional legislation, and points out 
that anarchism may best be met by the reasonable 
method of securing, as far as may be, justice and 
equality before the law. It is precisely because this 
equality is not secured in Spain and Russia that 
anarchism in those countries is dangerous; and, 
looking a‘ the way in which the Italian bourgeoisie 
evade their own share of taxation and exploit the 
labouring classes in municipal matters, we might say 
the same of Italy too. 

We are grateful to Messrs. Methuen for affording 
us a convenient guide to a very unpleasant chapter 
of contemporary history. We need only add that 
the translation is of more than average merit. 


THE ENGLISH BOROUGH. 


TownsHip AND Borovcu. By F. W. Maitland, LL.D. 

Cambridge: At the University Press, 
To set up new lectures in such an over-lectured place 
as Oxford might well seem a more useless thing than 
to send coals to Newcastle. Yet the Ford Lecture- 
ship, recently established in Oxford as a sort of 
historical ‘‘Bampton,” has in its two brief years 
of existence abundantly justified itself and its 
founders. There can be nothing more stimulating, 
alike to teachers and taught, than to have an oppor- 
tunity of listening to such masters of their subject 
as Dr. Gardiner and Professor Maitland, who, though 
their main work lies elsewhere, are able and willing 
to put the best results of their research before an 
Oxford audience. In inviting Dr. Gardiner to give 
the first set of Ford Lectures, Oxford did honour to 
one of its own most distinguished alumni ; and the 
masterly exposition of Cromwell’s place in history 
which was the result showed that the confidence 
of the university was well placed. The turn has 
now come for those who have studied elsewhere. 
Dr. Maitland tells us in his pleasant way of those 
“lying matches” between the old-world partisans of 
Mempric and Cantaber, which, as he says, were the 
“oldest inter-university contests.” We are more 
familiar nowadays with the exhibitions of rival 
prowess at Lord's or at Putney, which seem to many 
people the most interesting aspect of our modern 
universities. But more important than these 
is the inter-university comity which invites an 
eminent Cambridge scholar to lecture at Oxford on 
the antiquities of his own town, and which has 
already chosen as the successor of the Downing 
Professor another distinguished Cambridge man, 
who has won his reputation as a writer and a teacher 
in the new university of the north. It shows that 
the Oxford School of History is going on the right 
lines. 

The present volume contains the Ford Lectures 
and something more. Professor Maitland knows 
that good lectures should be brief, pointed, and not 
too technical; and it is instructive that the six 
discourses which delighted Oxford a year ago should 
not cover more than a hundred pages of a not too 
closely printed book. We find in them all the 
lucidity, brilliance, and originality that we have 
long expected, almost as a matter of course, from 
Dr. Maitland. There are the quaint conversational 
turns, the striking epigrams, and the bright play of 
wit that knows how to make the dreariest dis- 
cussions of legal and economic antiquities as amusing 
as a novel or acomedy. Perhaps now and then we 
feel that the close thread of connection which should 
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bind together the various parts of the subject is 
not conspicuously present, and that it is easier 
to applaud and agree with each paragraph than to 
follow the line of the whole argument. And even 
the Oxford lecture-going public must occasionally 
have felt that the Professor implied rather a wide 
acquaintance with his earlier books, and that to 
those who know the “ History of English Law” and 
“ Domesday Book and Beyond "—to say nothing of 
those who were at home in their Gierke and their 
Meitzen—the allusions were more pregnant with 
meaning, the course of the argument more clear 
than to the ordinary half-instructed mortal to 
whom all these things are as hazy as, according to 
Dr. Maitland, are the political and legal ideas of the 
medieval man. But so consummate is the art of 
the lecturer that we doubt very much whether 
those non-specialists who listened with delight to 
his lectures ever realised what large demands he 
was making on their knowledge and attention. 

The theme is an old theme enough, though 
it is worked up with eminent originality. Dr. 
Maitland’s main object is to expound in detail 
the classical doctrine of Dr. Stubbs’ great con- 
stitutional history that the borough is but a 
development of the township. But just as his 
studies of the Cambridgeshire Domesday led Dr. 
Maitland to his most brilliant generalisations as 
to the inner meaning and value of the great sur- 
vey, so now does his recent investigation of the 
terriers and surveys of the ancient common fields 
of the borough of Cambridge enable him to point 
out the ancient agricultural village underlying the 
medieval borough organisation and even surviving 
it. In the text of the lectures the common fields, 
which, until early in the present century, closely 
hemmed Cambridge on all sides, are clearly and 
lucidly depicted. But the permanent value of the 
book as an original contribution to English history 
lies mainly in the wonderful “ appendix of notes 
relating to the history of the town of Cambridge,” 
in which all sorts and conditions of evidence, cartu- 
laries and land-books, college accounts and ancient 
surveys, the “matchless annals of the great town 
clerk” and Edward I.’s Hundred Rolls, even the 
witness of the jury of London merchants and the 
trial recorded in the Cambridge local papers of 1803, 
are all brought together to throw a flood of light on 
the history of a typical “county borough” of Mercia. 
Whatever be the fate of Dr. Maitland’s “ garrison 
theory,” and whatever the difficulties there are in 
extending the Cambridge process, we will not say to 
all England, but even to all Mercia or East Anglia, 
this is a solid piece of work which will remain to the 
credit of the writer and stamp him as one of the 
very first of the little band of original medizval- 
ists in this country. There is the less need to 
emphasise the difficulties in the way of generalising, 
since Dr. Maitland, whose candour is as great as 
his lucidity, is always himself the first to admit them. 
Already we notice that Dr. Maitland shows an 
increasing care in stating those other sides of the 
problem which, in the fresh enthusiasm of a new 
discovery, he was perhaps rather prone to lay aside 
when he first fully worked out the English appli- 
cation of the garrison hypothesis in “ Domesday Book 
and Beyond.” The remarkable criticism which Mr. 
Tait brought to bear on this theory in the pages of 
the Historical Review has already had its influence 
in the pains which Dr. Maitland has taken to empha- 
sise the “ county borough” as market and moot-stow 
as well as city of refuge for the shire, which certainly 
maintained its defences and possibly helped to 
support its garrison. The few pages in which Dr. 
Maitland deals with Mr. Tait’s criticisms are models 
of what a friendly controversy should be, and might 
well be read and pondered ever by Mr. J. H. Round 
and others who love to conduct their polemics after 
a less admirable fashion. There is no need for us to 
decide between such doughty antagonists. But we 
agree with Dr. Maitland that his theory accounts for 





we confess that we think Mr. Tait’s explanation 
of the distribution of certain of the burgesses among 
divers rural manors as more probable than that to 
which Dr. Maitland still apparently adheres, Good 
service has been done also by eliciting from Dr. 
Maitland the avowal that the necessity of defence, 
which, according to him, brought about a separate 
treatment of the boroughs, might well have been 
earlier than the time of the Danish invasions, and 
the Professor certainly scores a point against Mr. 
Tait by quoting the early ninth century charter, 
which records a grant of six acres of land in Canter- 
bury to the Abbess of Lyminge “ad necessitatis 
refugium.” But, after all, we must hark back to 
the great principle of the Bishop of Oxford. No 
principle works in isolation, and no one theory will 
square with the history of Canterbury and Lincoln 
as well as with the history of Cambridge and 
Oxford. What we want now is such a careful 
working back from the known to the unknown as 
Dr. Maitland has already done for Cambridge. The 
permanent theory of burghal origins cannot yet 
be formed, and, when discovered, will be, we 
fear, as crabbed and complex as the early facts 
of medieval society and institutions on which it 
will be based. But it is the best way of saving from 
the reproach of antiquarianism the detailed work 
necessary before we arrive at this result, if investi- 
gators use their gifts, as Dr. Maitland has done, to 
start provisional hypotheses on the way. We may 
be sure that an historical imagination as well bal- 
anced and lucid as that of Dr. Maitland will invest 
even theories of this sort with all that makes 
scientific hypothesis really valuable. Whatever be 
the final result of the inquiry, the “ garrison hypo- 
thesis” will be henceforth as potent an instrument 
of progress as the “ guild theory” and “the market 
theory,” which, though they may have seen their best 
days as fancied explanations of the whole facts, still 
have a permanent position assured for them in the 
history of the origins of town-life. 


BOTANY—FOR CLASS-ROOM AND FIELD. 


A Text-Book or Botany. By Dr. E. Strasburger, Dr. Fritz 
Noll, Dr. H. Schenk, and Dr. A. F. W. Schimper. Trans- 
lated from the German by H. C. Porter, Ph.D. With 


594 illustrations, in part coloured. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 

LESSONS WITH PLANTS: Suggestions for Seeing and Inter- 
preting some of the Common Forms of Vegetation. By 
L. H. Bailey. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 


Ir may be doubted if it was quite worth while for 
Dr. Porter to translate Strasburger’s “ Lehrbuch der 
Botanik,” seeing that one can buy the original for 
very little more than a third of the sum asked for 
his version. For it may be taken as axiomatic that 
when a student concerns himself with the morphology 
and physiology of plants, if he must have “Stras- 
burger ” as a text-book, he will bring to the task, or 
acquire therefor, as much German as may be 
necessary to enable him to read the not very 
difficult treatise for which the Bonn professors are 
responsible. On the other hand, there are books 
written by English teachers, with full knowledge 
of the requirements of students, which will compare 
favourably with this book. The task, however, having 
been determined on, it is only right to say that, on 
the whole, the translation is well done; but the 
book would have been better for stricter revision. 
We have found passages which, though appropriate 
enough in the original edition, are quite out of place 
in a treatise originally announced for the American 
market and now offered to English students. The 
| value of Strasburger’s own part—the morphology— 
would have been greatly enhanced had Dr. Porter 
been able to incorporate therein some small portion 
of the same author's “ Prakticum”—just enough 
micro-technique to help the student to do some 
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section, unless some instructions are given as to the 


preparation of such section. A student will learn 
more from a section roughly cut by himself, and a 
good description—the descriptions in this book, being 
Strasburger’s, are good—than he will from the same 
text and an engraving of a much better cut section. 
This looks like a paradox, but is nevertheless true. 
Indeed, the whole of Strasburger’s own contribution 
requires to be worked through practically, and of in- 
struction necessary for this there is none. This is 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that 
the German work was chiefly intended as a class- 
book for students attending the lectures of the 
teachers whose names appear on the title-page, and 
whose oral teaching supplied the want which we 
have indicated. The part dealing with physiology 
is by Dr. Noll; and in the special botany the crypto- 
gams are treated by Dr. Schenk, and the phanero- 
gams by Dr. Schimper. This classificatory 
portion calls for little remark, though English 
students may be surprised to find the Dinoflagellates 
classed as Thallophytes, and Volvox and its kin 
numbered with Green Algw. While admitting the 
force of whatis said in the introduction as to the 
difficulty of defining the exact limits of botany 
and zoology, we must express the opinion that the 
limits have been confounded by the inclusion of 
these organisms in the vegetable kingdom. Even if 
we were disposed to surrender the Dinoflagellates— 
and we are not—the whole life-history of the 
Volvocaceze is so decidedly animal; that many bio- 
logists have seen therein “the beginning of sex.” 
Their views should at least have been placed before 
the student. 

The publishers, in a prefatory note, acknowledge 
with thanks the help of Mr. A. C. Seward in revising 
the proofs of the translation. It would have been 
more satisfactory had the University lecturer been 
asked to extend his revision to the matter of the 
classificatory portion. He would certainly have 
altered such a sentence as the following :— 

“The German flora possesses only two native 
species—Hydrocharis morsus-rane, frog’s-bit .. . 
and Stratiotes aloides, water soldier, whose sword- 
shaped spiny leaves, together with the female 
inflorescences, appear above the surface of the 
water, only to become again submerged after 
fertilisation” (p. 483). And he would probably 
have added something about the views of those who 
doubt whether Stratiotes does ripen its seeds, 
and whether its reproduction may not be purely 
vegetative. On p. 539 is another reference to a 
German species, while nothing is said about those 
which are British. “ Horn-nut” (p. 563) is not the 
usual English trivial name of Trapa natans: its 
usual German name, Wasserkastanie, has a direct 
inglish equivalent, as it has also in French. The 
illustrations are on the whole good; most of the 
poisonous species are represented in colours, though 
we have tried in vain to discover why, among the 
Umbellifers, the fool's parsley should be in 
colours, and the equally poisonous hemlock, water- 
hemlock, and water-parsnip should be in black-and- 
white. 

Not the least interesting and instructive part of 
Mr. Bailey’s book is the introduction, which deserves 
to be carefully read. He says, truly enough, that 
though the greater number of people can never 
become botanists, most of them can have a living 
interest in plants. His object is to rouse such in- 
terest, chiefly in the children of primary and secondary 
schools, but also in those who may use the book for 
self-instruction, for which, up to a certain point, it 
is well adapted. He deals in order with twigs and 
buds, leaves and foliage, flowers, fruit, the propagation 
and habits of plants, classification, and the methods 
of preserving plants; and in a useful appendix he 
gives a number of valuable suggestions upon methods 
of study and teaching, and the choice of books. He 
emphasises the fact that his is not a text-book; and 
his method is to draw lessons from the plant itself, 
or some part of it, and then to show how the 





knowledge thus acquired may be utilised and applied 
to the consideration of other plants. This plan, of 
course, is not new. It is very much the same as that 
adopted by Henslow in his Suffolk parish more than 
fifty years ago; but it has not Henslow’s merit of 
formal consecutive teaching. Nevertheless the book 
is valuable for what it suggests, as well as for what it 
inculeates; and though written for schools and 
students in the United States might, in the hands of 
competent teachers, be of considerable service in this 
country. From the fact that some of the species 
dealt with cannot be readily obtained in Britain, 
the book is scarcely so well adapted for private 
study; though the working out of such of the 
examples as are taken from species which have 
British representatives would be a good preparation 
for taking up the subject in a systematic way. 


CRITICAL ESSAYISTS OF TO-DAY. 


Stupres rn LitTLe-KNown Sussects. By C. E. Plumptre, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
RELIGIO PoETx. By Coventry Patmore. New Edition. Lon. 


don: George Bell & Sons. 


Mr. PLUMPTRE here reprints a dozen and a half de- 
tached essays on subjects mostly removed from the 
ordinary paths of reflection. The volume is divided 
into two parts. Of his studies in times past it would 
be safe to say that the subjects are, save to the pro- 
fessed student, hardly known at all. Who, for in- 
stance, feels himself conversant with the philosophy 
of Lucilio Vanini, the theme of the first essay ? 
Where shall we turn for information on the obscurer 
philosophers of the renaissance period, if not to the 
third paper in this collection? Of Bernadino Ochino 
and his “ Tragedy ” few outside the ranks of students 
of Milton will probably have heard. The studies 
in times present comprised in Part II., though deal- 
ing with more familiar material, are still novel 
enough to coax the reader into a pleasant half-hour 
of arm-chair consideration. Since 1886, when the two 
essays on Japan were published, so much has been 
written on the subject that the studies here printed 
will necessarily seem out-dated ; and yet we would 
not spare them from the present volume. 

Our perusal of Mr. Plumptre’s pages has produced 
on us a favourable impression of the essayist. The 
general character of the thought is not strikingly 
original, but we have an average reflective man’s 
ideas expressed calmly, and modestly, and with 
style. Invariably sane and sedate, always voicing 
manly, wholesome morals, uniformly cheerful, Mr. 
Plumptre knows how to garnish his ideas pleasantly 
with proverbs and little sayings of the wise. He is 
a champion of the higher secularism: Bernadino 
Ochino attracts him by virtue of his contempt for 
superstition, and Charles Bradlaugh by his “ fiery 
rectitude.” And withal we have a charming breadth 
of view in these papers. These cosmopolitan ethics 
are the outcome of the study of Confucius and 
Spinoza, as well as of Herbert Spencer and Lecky. 
Very much to his heart, it would seem, is such 
a subject as the homely, robust wisdom of Cobbett’s 
*“ Advice to Young Men.” In short, these essays 
seem to us to reflect admirably the thought of 
the average cultured mind of this latter end of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Plumptre thinks that 
though there are few great names in criticism for 
the close of the century to show, there has been a 
general levelling up in the matter of conscien- 
tiousness and sense of responsibility. We are 
inclined to agree with him, and to attribute these 
two qualities to Mr. Plumptre himself in a consider- 
able degree. Much hasty and consequently shallow 


criticism is, no doubt, put before the public, but our 
leading weekly and monthly papers are, speaking 
generally, well above flashy brilliancy, and steadily 
aim at scholarly and conscientious work. The best 
criticism of the day is, moreover, eminently modest, 
and this characteristic of the times, too, Mr. Plumptre 
His last words 


might certainly claim for his own. 
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are typical. “I do not say that this is so, but I 
think it a question worthy of some consideration.” 

The essays in the late Coventry Patmore’s 
“ Religio Poet,” which has now reached the stage of 
a revised edition, are of a different calibre. Mr. 
Plumptre is an average thinker, Mr. Patmore is a 
poet of exceptional imagination: the former has 
breadth, the latter breadth and depth, and has, to 
our mind at least, truer insight into religion than 
the apostle of higher secularism. Mr. Patmore has 
great faith in the power of poetry to resuscitate 
Christianity. The poet must infuse new life into 
Christianity by increasing the Christian’s longing 
and capacity for real apprehension. The burden of 
his thought in these thoughtful pages is, “ the unseen 
is known by that which is seen”: and so he 
welcomes the increasing reverence—which he thinks 
he sees—for the holy mystery of natural love as a 
possible precursor of a new development of Christ- 
ianity. A devout reader of Augustine and the 
early Christian writers, whom he regards as the 
repositories of the highest imaginative and intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and of Plato, whose 
thought he is ever reflecting, he is naturally a 
strong champion of enigmatic teaching, and 
Waxes wroth with Grote for giving up the 
riddle of Greek mythology because he cannot 
understand it. Another topic on which he delights 
to insist is the modern failure of the power of 
attention, a failure to which he attributes the 
phenomenon noticed by Mr. Plumptre, the latter- 
day scarcity of real men of letters. Of a piece with 
his ruling thought—nature the key to the super- 
natural—is his apotheosis of woman, the weaker 
vessel, and natural love, which, says the poet in 
an essay reminding us of a famous passage in 
Plato's “ Republic,” is the key to the Christian 
faith. Mr. Patmore is undoubtedly superior to 
Mr. Plumptre in intensity of thought and in 
crystallised strength of style. He is rich with 
such nuggets as “The poet is all vision and no 
thought.” “All realities will sing, but nothing 
else will,” and “ Aquinas is to Dante as the Table- 
land of Thibet is to the Peak of Teneriffe.” It is 
instructive, however, to consider together modern 
representatives of two modes of religious thinking 
so different. 


THE KING OF FISHES. 


THE Satmon. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


To the Fur, Feather, and Fin series of sporting 
volumes this is an entertaining addition. The author 
is quite enthusiastic over his work—the thrill of the 
newly-hooked salmon seems to be in his blood as he 
pens this most interesting account of the king of 
freshwater fishes. He knows his subject well; for 
thirty autumns he has spent his fishing holiday in 
Scotland ; his first salmon he caught in Norway ; and 
he has visited many of the best rivers in England, 
Wales, and Ireland. He was quite aware that he 
had a formidable literary task before him, consider- 
ing that the late Alfred Denison had collected no 
fewer than 2,707 volumes connected with the salmon ; 
yet he has marvellously succeeded in awaking 
pleasant recollections in the minds of experts, as well 
as giving capital advice to the tyro. Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy will astonish the ignorant when he mentions 
that the high priest of the craft, Izaak Walton, was 
not a very accurate compiler and observer, his infor- 
mation being mostly of a hearsay order; in fact, the 
author considers it doubtful if ever Walton saw a 
live salmon in his life. For instance, Walton says 
that the female salmon casts her spawn in most 
rivers in the month of August, after the melter has 
done his natural office, whereas it is well known 
that the salmon spawns from October to January, or 
even later, and the male and female fish go to the 
spawning beds together, where the redd is con- 
structed, and the male sheds his melt on the eggs and 
fecundates them after they are deposited by the 








female. Again, when Walton mentions that after 
spawning the salmon hastens to the sea before 
winter, and the little salmon called skeggers, which 
abound in many rivers relating to the sea, are “ bred 
by such sick salmon that might not go to the sea,” he 
is extremely inaccurate ; for salmon certainly do not 
go back to the sea before the winter, and skeggers are 
young salmon in their silvery or smolt stage, and not 
at all the offspring of salmon which do not go to the 
sea. Walton also makes a mistake when he says 
that “the salmon does not grow fat but in fresh 
rivers, and it is to be observed that the farther they 
get from the sea they be both the fatter and better ”; 
in fact, this is the exact reverse of the truth, for 
salmon come up fat from the salt water, and subsist 
mainly in the rivers upon the fat they have accumu- 
lated in the sea, where food was abundant. However, 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, while pointing out mistakes, 
treats the veteran angler with more respect and 
consideration than does Mr. Andrew Lang in his 
preface to the last edition of the “‘ Complete Angler,” 
who in his brilliant but sarcastic style writes “ that 
as to salmon, Walton scarcely speaks a true word 
about their habits, except by accident.” 

Much of the life-history of the salmon still 
remains obscure, for all that has been written about 
it. It is known that the smolt goes down to the sea 
a few inches long, and returns a grilse weighing 
several pounds, but we cannot ascertain how far 
they go from the estuary or how they contrive to 
attain such large dimensions so rapidly. So prolific 
are the salmon, however, that were it not for the 
waste caused by the innumerable enemies of the 
eggs, the fry, and the mature fish, the offspring of a 
single baggit hen would suffice to stock a good-sized 
river. The path of the fish on the return journey 
from the sea is, unfortunately, too well known, and, 
consequently, beset with dangers. It will be a re- 
assuring theory for the tender-hearted fisherman 
that, in the author's opinion, salmon do not feel very 
acutely; not all the instinct of self-preservation 
would induce a man to put a strain of even a pound 
on a fishing-rod if the hook was attached to some 
tender part of his fish. We love fishing, therefore, 
because, while giving comparatively little pain to the 
salmon, it contributes in a marked degree to the 
pleasure, health, recreation, and excitement of its 
votaries. The author righteously complains of the 
unmeasured and unrestrained pollution of our rivers. 
He notes, as one instance, that in August last, through 
the foul refuse that had been flushed into the River 
Ribble by the heavy rains, large numbers of salmon 
were seen floating down the stream dead, and 
eighteen were taken out dead from one pool. Surely 
the county, district, and parish councils might 
exercise their popular and democratic power by 
promptly and resolutely interfering with the selfish- 
ness of such individuals and corporations as care- 
lessly pursue their trades and occupations with 
injury and destruction to the health and wealth of 
their neighbours. The author's most charming 
chapter contains his description of his first salmon. 
Not so exhilarating at the time or followed by such 
blissful memories of success is the blooming maiden’s 
first ball, the happy day when the Etonian is told 
he may get his colours for the eight or the eleven, 
the intimation to the student of his passing his 
degree with distinction, the barrister’s first brief, or 
the maiden speech of the aspiring member, as is the 
day when the angler, who has worked his way 
through all the stages of the lower order of fishing, 
has first successfully measured his skill against the 
king of fishes, and taken it joyfully home. Though 
the novice is warned not to be in a hurry, yet how 
can he keep cool when he feels the electric shock as 
his first salmon is completely hooked? A whirr of 
the reel and a singing of the line as the salmon, 
with silvery sheen, dashes madly down the stream, 
tell him that he has work of a different kind before 
him. Thrice lucky is he if he does not get the line 
bellied with water when the fish heads upwards 
again, or entangled round a sunken rock. A world 
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of funny sensations flash through him, before 
“Mentor,” with a quick strike of the gaff, lays the 
“ beauty” gasping on the stones. 

The cast, the working of the fly, the strike, and 
playing of the fish, are detailed with elaborate skill. 
Knowledge, presence of mind, courage, strength, 
endurance, activity, readiness of resource and inven- 
tion may all be required to meet the cunning and 
wiles by which the noble foeman endeavours to 
achieve the victory. A spring fish in a rocky pool 
is no contemptible adversary, and a tussle with such 
an one will never be obliterated from the memory. 
Then the landing requires such tact; for at this 
supreme moment a mistake will befatal. A vigilant 
eye and a cool head are then necessary, even though 
the excitement rushes summer through the veins. 
After giving valuable hints about the best tackle and 
equipment, the author takes us to the charming 
boat-fishing on the Tay, near Dunkeld, where Sir 
John Millais used to spend many a happy day. 
Whatever may be thought of harling from a sports- 
man’s point of view, there can be no doubt that it is 
a most deadly method of killing fish, and in some cases 
it is the only means really available. Of small High- 
land streams Mr. Gathorne-Hardy took greatest 
pleasure in the Add, which rises in the hills near Loch 
Fyne, and discharges its waters close to the western 
outlet of the Crinan Canal, in the West of Scotland. 
Here the sportsman has to “ gang warily” to work, 
as there are often dangerous places and slippery 
rocks from which the pools and casts can alone be 
reached. It is curious how seldom salmon take a fly 
when the stream is only at its ordinary height, and 
there has been no recent flood. When actually 
running, salmon never take, and when quite settled 
in a pool they become dour and sulky. It would 
seem that the psychological moment is either whena 
fish has just shifted its ground and taken up new 
quarters, or when it is just about to do so. Some 
remarkable fishing records are given. Probably the 
most remarkable fishing, as far as mere number is 
concerned, that ever took place in the United King- 
dom was that enjoyed by Mr. Naylor in the Grim- 
ersta River in the Island of Lewis in the year 1888. 
The total take of three rods for the six last days of 
August was 333 salmon and 71 sea-trout—all fairly 
caught with fly. Mr. Naylor's individual take for 
nineteen days’ fishing was 214 salmon and 304 sea- 
trout. A remarkable instance is given of failure in 
spite of every possible exercise of pluck, patience, 
skill, and resource. The fish was hooked where the 
Earn joins the Tay at half-past twelve o'clock in the 
day. At half-past three the boat approached New- 
burgh, the fish as lively as ever. At nine o'clock 
provisions and a lantern were brought on board. 
When the fish began to turn at half-past ten, 
it became more demoniacal than ever, and by 
incessant fury got free. It was afterwards caught in 
the nets and weighed 74 1b. Mr. Buckland took a 
east of it, which is now in South Kensington 
Museum. 

The pernicious practice of poaching is then 
exposed: the lamentable report of the fishing 
of last year must be to a great extent due to 
the destruction of fish in close time. Mr. A. J. 
Shand contributes some excellent advice on the 
cookery of the salmon, and Mr. C. D. Pennant 
lays down the law as to salmon-fishing. The illus- 
trations by Messrs. Adams and Whymper are admir- 
able, especially “Slowly down towards the Gaff,” 
“Harling on the Tay,” “A Gale on the Loch,” “A 
Night with a Salmon,” and “ Poaching.” 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDy oF SocroLocy. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, Member of the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin, ete. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. STUCKENBERG’S book, if a little diffuse, is, on the 
whole, a very good introduction to sociology. One 
of its merits consists in the width of the author's 


reading as shown in his references at the end of 
chapters to the literature of the subject. And he 
has a clear view of the historical beginnings of the 


science. While remarking on Comte’s weaknesses 
in general philosophy, he points out that it is Comte 
who is “ most intimately associated with the name 
and subject of sociology,” and that he was the true 
founder of sociology as a science. Among Comte’s 
predecessors he gives the chief place to Herder, of 
whose extremely suggestive work a good sketch is 
given. 

Sociology is defined as “ the science of associated 
humanity.” It treats of individuals not as such, but 
so far as they are social, thus making the abstraction 
that is necessary to constitute a special science. The 
problems of Spiritualism versus Materialism, and so 
forth, which are sometimes mixed up with it, are to be 
relegated to metaphysics. Here, of course, the author 
agrees with Comte, except that he leaves a place for 
metaphysics (with theology), and does not regard it 
simply as an obsolete phase of thought. Again, 
sociology is to be distinguished not only from 
sciences like biology and psychology, which deal 
with the individual organism or consciousness, but 
also from the special social sciences such as political 
science and economics. The “ societies” with which 
sociology deals are not merely states or nations or 
races, but all kinds of association within or subordin- 
ate to these. “ Association includes every society, 
but only in its most general sense.” In order to deal 
with “association” scientifically, it analyses the 
individual “ into private and social functions.” It is 
general social science, taking into account, for 
example, the State and the industrial organisation, 
but only as parts in a whole and not in abstraction 
from other elements in society. Here come in some 
interesting remarks about the exaggerated devotion 
to economic functions which has been seen within 
the present century. ‘Political economy,” Dr. 
Stuckenberg says, “is to our age what politics was 
to Greece and Rome, and theology to the Middle 
Ages.” The new science of sociology, he goes on to 
say, “ will relegate political economy to its proper 
place. That is at the bottom, the foundation. 
Society, in order to live and accomplish life's purpose, 
must have bread. We cannot build without a 
foundation, yet the foundation is not the house,” 

These are all sound distinctions, and we can 
follow Dr. Stuckenberg till he comes to the relation 
between ethics and sociology. Here he seems to lose 
a little in clearness. He would make a special depart- 
ment of sociology, to be called “ Sociological Ethics, 
or the Conditions of Social Progress” ; the preceding 
divisions being the “Principles of Society” as 
determined by a perfectly general analysis, and the 
“ Historical Evolution of these Principles.” The 
third, or ethical division, as it seems to us, somewhat 
confuses the departments of science and art. “ Condi- 
tions of Social Progress,” when brought into relation 
to an ethical end, are social or political art rather 
than pure science. The demarcation is, we admit, 
very difficult to carry through consistently. Little 
objection can be taken to this statement :—“ In socio- 
logical ethics we have both ascience and an art; the 
art is, however, but an application of the science, 
and can be treated as a corollary of the science. .. . 
The science of sociological ethics treats of principles : 
what ought to be, what the social ideal is, what the 
social good is, what is right, and what should be the 
aim in social action. As an art, social ethics seeks to 
realise the ideal.” It is true that both the art and 
the science may exist. Our difference with the 
author come in when he says, “ We need not hesitate 
to include the principles of this art in sociology.” 
As a question of philosophical terminology, we 
should prefer to treat the science as a branch of 
sociology, and the art separately as a branch of 
ethics. 

Another point on which we do not quite follow 
Dr. Stuckenberg is in his objection to Mr. Spencer's 
term, “descriptive sociology.” This really seems 
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but not yet brought into the highly-generalised 
form necessary for definitive science. The analogy 
of natural history, which he urges against it, is all 
in its favour. “As well,” he says, “call natural 
history a descriptive science of nature” as speak of 
“descriptive sociology.” But that is precisely what 
we do with a certain department of natural history. 
“ Descriptive botany” is constantly spoken of; and 
though the analogy may not be quite exact, it is 
close enough to justify a similar term for the 
preliminary grouping and analysis of societies. 

But, as Dr. Stuckenberg remarks, the student 
who wants to adopt only finished results is out of 
his place in sociological study. The stimulus that 
comes from occasional disagreement has a value of 
its own. And on the whole we find the book 
excellent, both as regards method and results. The 
point is particularly well made against Hegelian and 
other exaggerations, that there is indeed a “ kind of 
reason which runs through history like a thread,” 
but that it is not ideal, but mixed. This is well kept 
in view throughout. In conclusion, the author 
recommends, as a specially important kind of socio- 
logical study, the critical investigation of the age in 
which we live. This we are in direct contact with, 
and itis the only one that we can directly help to 
mould. “The social humanity of the age, what it 
is, how it became what it is, and whither it tends, 
that is the problem.” This, in our view, marks the 
transition from the pure science of sociology to 
ethics; and whether, with Dr. Stuckenberg, we take 
account of an ethical branch of sociology, or, in 
accordance with another view of method, reserve 
ethical questions for separate treatment, it is to- 
wards these last that sociological inquiries invariably 
converge. 


FICTION. 
THE Crook OF THE BovucH. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Tue Luck or Parco. A Romance of the Peruvian Andes. 
By John Maclair. London and New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


A Russian Vacaponp. By Fred Whishaw. London: C. 
Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 
Miss Mfnire Mvuriet Dowre long ago proved her 
claim to the attention of the reading public as a 
brilliant and promising young novelist, and the 
publication of “ Gallia” made us all look forward to 
her next work of fiction. But, since the appearance 
of that very clever novel, only one volume from her 
pen has been given to the world, and thenceforward 
Miss Dowie has preserved a disappointing silence—a 
silence now pleasurably broken by the advent of a 
new novel, entitled “ The Crook of the Bough.” It is 
interesting to note in this latest production of her 
pen the development of the writer's original gifts, 
which time and experience seem to have subtly 
softened, ripened, enriched. All the sparkling origin- 
ality and freshness of treatment that marked out 
“Gallia” from the ruck of the average novel are still 
dominant in “ The Crook of the Bough”; but under- 
lying the playful flashes of wit and the sharp thrusts 
of satire may now be discerned a tenderness of 
insight and depth of feeling that greatly add to the 
charm of the book and strengthen its appeal to 
human feeling very forcibly. In a word, that which 
once was crude is now mellow, and the gain is to the 
reader, who will find in Miss Dowie’s new novel a 
book brimming with wit, imagination, and subtle 
discrimination of character. Its heroine, Islay 
Netherdale, is one of those bundles of appar- 
ent contradictions that, perhaps, only a woman 
is quite competent to envisage. When the story 
opens, Islay is found in the throes of her first love- 
affair—if, indeed, that may be called a love-affair in 
which her own heart is absolutely unconcerned. 
Islay has reached the age of five-and-twenty un- 
touched by the smallest approach to love, and her 
first suitor is dismissed with uncompromising resolu- 
tion. But the episode sets her dreaming; and it is 














in this crisis of her development that the real drama 
of life begins to unfold itself before the girl’s dazzled 
eyes. Living a secluded existence of ease and cul- 
ture alone with her brother, who is a rising young 
politician, she has been perfectly contented with 
her lot, and has toiled to help and encourage his 
natural ambition, caring nothing for the gaieties and 
coquetries of ordinary girlhood. When, therefore, 
George Netherdale takes her with him on a trip to 
the Bosphorus, Islay’s joy is unbounded, and she 
brings the freshness of an unspoiled nature to the 
due appreciation of the strange new experiences. 
Constantinople has many attractions for both the 
Netherdales, interested as they are in the social and 
moral problems of the day ; but for Islay the charm 
is intensified by the friendship they form for a 
certain young Turkish officer, a man of high birth, 
unblemished reputation, and fascinating character. 
Colonel Hassan, for his part, quickly begins to 
cherish for the frank and enthusiastic English girl a 
devotion more akin to worship than to any less 
exalted passion, for in her he thinks that he 
perceives his ideal of all that Western culture 
can do for woman. He is doomed to a great and 
pitiful disillusioning, for by a subtle process of moral 
retrogression, as it were, Islay gradually develops 
into a mere “pretty woman,” casting aside her 
former frank cameraderie—the very quality which 
had first roused his admiration—and replacing it by 
the artificial devices of the coquette. This curious 
and displeasing transformation is very cleverly 
managed by the author, who shows us the various 
stages by which the chrysalis becomes a butterfly, 
and shows them with humour, insight, and keen 
perception of feminine character. Whether such a 
woman as the Islay of the first chapter could or 
would change into the Islay of the last chapter 
might, indeed, be open to some degree of doubt were 
it not that real life furnishes so many parallels to 
the case. That Miss Dowie has handled the problem 
with uncommon skill can, however, be denied by 
none, and the story is told with remarkable verve, 
freshness, and brilliancy. There is wisdom as wellas 
wit in the book, and as a keen and unflinching 
analysis of feminine instability “The Crook of the 
Bough” will hold its own easily, whilst the interest 
of a singularly vivid and pungent character-study is 
enhanced by some clever bits of description of 
scenery, persons, and customs. Altogether the book 
is one on which both writer and reader may be 
congratulated. 

“ The Luck of Parco” is a distinctly modern tale, 
with acertain reminder in its treatment of its subject 
of Bret Harte’s stories of the Sierras. Parco is a 
little settlement in the heart of the Andes, where an 
Englishman is trying to make his fortune by running 
a silver refinery. Mr. Bromley, the Englishman in 
question, is a Cornishman, and the story begins with 
the arrival at Parco of an old Cornish friend of his, 
Job Tregellis by name, who has come to join him in 
his enterprise. Job’s wife had died during the long 
voyage from England to Peru, and he arrives at 
Parco a broken-hearted widower, with a small mite 
of a boy as his only companion. It is little Mark 
Tregellis who is the luck of Parco, softening the 
manners and touching the hearts of its inhabitants, 
and bringing the breath of childhood into the lives 
of the weary seekers for fortune. It must not be 
supposed that Mr. Maclair is a mere copyist, or that 
the men engaged in the works at Parco are of the 
same type as the miners of California. Order and 
decency have always prevailed at Parco, but no 
children were to be seen there until Mark Tregellis 
came, The story runs upon a double track. The first 
deals with the search by Job Tregellis for a mar- 
vellous lode of ore, hidden somewhere in the 
heart of the Andes, and yielding no less than 
forty-five per cent. of pure silver. The other 
is the desperate struggle between the little settle- 
ment at Parco and a gang of smugglers and robbers 
who have their stronghold in one of the mountains 
above them. By-and-by the two tracks are merged 
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in one, and it is in the struggle of the honest folk 
of Parco against the outlaws that the famous forty- 
five per cent. lode is at last discovered. As a mere 
romance of adventure, “The Luck of Parco” is 
worthy of praise, but we like it still better for its 
descriptions of a life which lies beyond the ken of 
most of us, and for the healthy and kindly tone in 
which it is written. Its pictures of Parco, and the 
white and black Cordilleras, of the smelting-works, 
and the curious mixture of races gathered there, 
strike one as being true to nature, and give a vivid 
impression of an out-of-the-way nook of the world. 
As for the characters of the story, with the exception 
of the professed villains, who in due time come by 
their own, they are delightful people, whom it is 
a pleasure to meet, and in whose fortunes we are 
genuinely interested. 

Mr. Whishaw has again chosen Russia as the 
scene of a story, and in “ A Russian Vagabond” has 
given us an ingenious and entertaining tale in which 
the less serious side of the Nihilist conspiracies is 
revealed to us. The hero has become a vagabond and 
Bohemian, not merely because he has a natural in- 
clination for the part, but because his life has been 
clouded at the outset by the circumstances of his 
birth. He is the unacknowledged son of General 
Gribanof, the chief of the Russian police, through a 
liaison between that person and a lady of fashion, 
who afterwards became the mistress of a Grand 
Duke. Young Orloff, as he calls himself, hates 
the authorities whom his father represents, and the 
Imperial family through whom he has been deprived 
of his mother. He is, in fact, a reckless Ishmaelite, 
whose chief desire seems to be to make himself 
obnoxious to everybody in a better position than his 
own. Naturally, he gets into trouble with the 
authorities, and, being expelled from Russia, comes 
to London, where he consorts with the most danger- 
ous of the refugees who frequent the Tottenham 
Court Road. It is when in their company that he 
makes the acquaintance of a Russian spy of a dis- 
tinctly melodramatic type. She is young, she is beau- 
tiful and good, and she is, moreover, a countess in her 
own right. She is, in fact, the adopted daughter of 
Orloff's father, General Gribanof. Orloff falls in love 
with her, and yielding to her solicitations, returns to 
St. Petersburg. Here, owing to his remarkable 
resemblance to his father, he is able to play a 
number of highly mischievous tricks at the expense 
of that functionary. One of these tricks is nothing 
less than the robbery of forty thousand pounds from 
an unfortunate landowner, who believes that he is 
entrusting his wealth to the Chief of the Police 
instead of to his nameless son. Naturally Orloff 
makes St. Petersburg once more too hot to hold 
him, and he is again under sentence of banishment, 
which implies his separation from the Countess 
whom he loves, when he accidentally discovers that 
an attempt is to be made by the Nihilists to kill his 
father. From some tardy uprising of filial sentiment, 
or possibly in mere recklessness, he determines to 
atone for the harm he has already done his 
unfortunate parent by personating him once more. 
He receives in his own body the bullets intended for 
General Gribanof, and the latter is saved. Orloff 
himself, recovering from his wounds, is rewarded 
with the hand of the Countess and a handsome 
fortune. Melodrama, it will be seen, is the key-note 
of “A Russian Vagabond.” 


MORE JULY REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


AFTER Mr. Gladstone in himself, Mr. Gladstone in 
his relations to various sections of the British 
people. Accordingly, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell dwells in 
the Nineteenth Century on the points in which the 
great statesman came into contact with Roman 
Catholicism, and concludes that, in spite of his asper- 
sions on the civic allegiance of Roman Catholics, he is 
to be regarded as the great conciliator who made it 
possible for other Englishmen to welcome them into 








public life. Next, Mr. Guinness Rogers explains Mr. 
Gladstone’s hold on the Nonconformists. Largely, 
they were attracted by Irish Disestablishment, and 
both they and he were anti-Erastian; then, though 
they had been repelled from the Liberal Ministry 
by Mr. Forster’s concessions to the Church in 
1870, they were drawn to Mr. Gladstone again 
by his attitude in the Eastern Question. Mr. 
Guinness Rogers indicates that their allegiance 
was somewhat strained by his Egyptian policy, and 
very considerably—more, indeed, than is generally 
recognised—by the Home Rule Bill. Of Mr. 
Frederick Green wood’s article on the Anglo-American 
future we cannot make much. We gather that 
America is now a world-power, that the change is 
probably for our advantage, but that we had better 
not hope too much from it—truisms which are not 
made more valuable by a parenthetic exaggeration 
of the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s notorious speech. 
M. Shishkoff follows with a naive appeal to 
publicists in general to have more charity in inter- 
national disputations, and to take example from Mr. 
Greenwood's moderation of tone, as exhibited in his 
recent article on “ England at War.” Still, we wish 
the authoress of “Sketches made in Germany” 
would take M. Shishkoff's advice. They are clever, 
but present only the worst characteristics of the 
German nation. Twosolid articles, of the kind which 
careful students cut out and bind as pamphlets, 
are Canon Robinson's account of Hausa civilisation— 
an indigenous civilisation, higher in many ways than 
the Mohammedanism that has modified it, with a 
considerable literature and a highly developed com- 
merce; and Mr. Taylor’s exposition of the coal 
supplies of the world, which is dealt with on a previous 
page. We must mention also—putting aside some 
attractive matter of a lighter kind—Sir Edmund 
Verney’s account of rural education as inappropriate, 
unintelligent, and unprogressive; and Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s “ Art of Letter Writing ”—a sort of causerie 
on great letter-writers, regarded as means of dis- 
traction from the dulness of daily life. 

Cosmopolis also gives us views of Mr. Gladstone 
from French and German standpoints. M. de 
Pressensé, incidentally deprecating the war that has 
seemed possible between the two Liberal nations of 
Western Europe, gives the homage of the one to the 
leading figure in the other; but finds two faults in 
him—first, that he was too Individualist; second, 
that, apart from philanthropy, his foreign policy was 
too purely negative: he did not see that an Imperial 
Germany would be an element of disturbance in 
Europe. Herr Barth writes Mr. Gladstone’s life— 
appreciatively, of course—and finds in the slightness 
of the change caused by his retirement a proof of 
the substantial character of his work. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy deals with Mr. Gladstone’s successes—and 
with the prospective success, some day, of his policy 
in the Near East. Sir Charles Dilke’s exposure of 
the European Concert as a mere tool of German 
selfishness, deserves special attention. The Chronicles 
seem to be even more prominent than usual this 
month. There are strong stories by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, Masson-Forestier, and Paul Heyse; and we 
may refer also to the pictures of war feeling—or its 
absence—in Spain. 

In the National Review Mr. H. W. Wilson, after 
a very careful examination of the evidence as to 
the explosion of the Maine, decides reluctantly for 
the mine theory. To the question, Why were 
there no dead fish? Mr. Wilson gives two answers 
—conflicting, but separately conclusive. The 
editor summarises the latest development of the 
Dreyfus case—M. Joseph Reinach’s trial in camerd 
for an offence in which the National Review is 
indirectly concerned — as a salient example of 
the “ military terror in France.” For the astounding 
sketch of the alleged plot, concocted by M. 
Hanotaux and Count Muravieff, and foiled by Mr. 
Arthur Balfour and Sir Julian Pauncefote, to get 
Cuba put under the European Concert, we must 
refer our readers to the opening pages. In outline 
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it is probable enough. We may note also the 
accounts in the “ American Chronicle” corroborating 
what is said elsewhere in our pages on the intrusion 
of politics into military matters, with the notice of a 
very important bit of Labour legislature —a 
Federal Railway Arbitration Act. 

In the Atlantic Monthly we may note another 
life of Gladstone—unsigned, and good ; an admirable 
paper by Mr. Bryce on our natural ties with the 
United States, and some suggested means of 
strengthening them, and a sketch by the well-known 
historian, Mr. H. C. Lea, of the causes of the 
decadence of Spain in the last two centuries; the 
regardlessness of remoter consequences, manifested 
alike by Alva and by Weyler, contempt of trade 
and labour, and clericalism. In the colonies cleri- 
calism was at its very worst. The lighter articles 
are excellent as usual. 

In the Rivista Politica e Letteraria of Rome there is 
a bitter lament on the virtual extinction of Italy asa 
factor in international politics. She does not come, the 
writer complains, into Mr. Chamberlain’s plans of alli- 
ance; indeed, he seems to think that Lord Salisbury 
may have included her among “dying nations.” 
Really, this is taking English Ministers’ speeches too 
seriously, especially Mr. Chamberlain's. If Italy does 
drop out—which certainly is not yet the case—he 
may rest assured that it will be because of her own 
domestic troubles, not because of anything the 
Marquis di Visconti Venosta or any other Minister 
has done or omitted todo. “A Dream of How Italy 
became a Great Power between 1896 and 1900” is 
a curious political romance, apparently outlining 
a new African policy—which is no necessary part 
of the equipment of a great Power, surely. In the 
New Ireland Review an Ulster Unionist explains the 
Unionism of Ulster as due to its experience of an 
Irish Parliament. 

To the Gentleman's Magazine Mr. John Hyde 
contributes some very readable “ Notes from the 
Country of Adam Bede.” Miss Mary Bradford- 
Whiting, in her article on “ Mothers in Shakespeare,” 
dwells upon the absence of the ideal mother from 
Shakespeare's gallery of portraits. Constance is the 
only mother whom he has portrayed completely, and 
yet even she fails to attain the perfection of mother- 
hood. “ The Birthplace of Buddhism ” and “ Cyrano 
de Bergerac” are dealt with by Miss Kathleen 
Blechynden and Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson respectively. 
Fiction is represented by Mr. Neil Wynn Williams. 
—In Scribner's Magazine Mr. Walter Wyckoff, con- 
tinuing “ The Workers,” writes of the Socialists and 
Anarchists of Chicago. English girls will be in- 
terested in an account of undergraduate life at Smith 
College, which, as portrayed by Miss Alice Katherine 
Fallows, presents a very attractive appearance. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, whose story—* The 
King’s Jackal ”’—reaches its conclusion this month, 
deals with the first stages of the war between 
America and Spain. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge's 
“Story of the Revolution” and Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page's serial “ Red Rock” are continued. One of 
the most interesting features of the Century is Mr. 
Poulteney Bigelow’s appreciation of the German 
Emperor. After giving a sketch of ten years of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s reign, the writer says in con- 
clusion, “ He is about the only crowned head who 
could turn to and earn his living, either as a ship 
designer, a newspaper editor, or a military man. 
He has a Yankee head on his shoulders.” Mr. James 
Bryce contributes a paper on “ Equality,” which is 
enlarged from an address delivered to the Municipal 
Society of Glasgow. Romney is the subject of an 
article by Mr. John Van Dyke, and Miss Elizabeth 
Champney deals with modern Dutch painters. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell's “ Adventures of Francois” is con- 
tinued. 

Sir John Mowbray, the “Father” of the House 
of Commons, who, now that Mr. Gladstone is dead, 
forms the last link between the past and the present, 
is a contributor to Blackwood. As a boy he was 
present at the coronation of William IV., and his 





reminiscences of “Seventy Years at Westminster,” 
which are full of interest, carry us far back into 
the past. The article on Mr. Gladstone recalls the 
worst days of Blackwood, when its Toryism reached 
the highwater mark of intemperate acerbity. The 
article itself is beneath criticism, for the writer 
betrays a hopeless ignorance of the career he 
calumniates. Amongst other articles are “ A Great 
Naturalist,” which treats of Audubon and his 
journals; Mrs. Oliphant’s “Siena,” and “ The 
Medical Woman in Fiction.” Mr. Neil Munro's 
serial, “ John Splendid” is continued.—In Cassell's 
Magazine Miss Elizabeth L. Banks describes 
some public receptions at the White House, and 
after reading her article no one will doubt that 
America is really a democracy. In “Big Guns in 
Action,” an artillery officer gives an account of the 
method of using some of our greatest weapons. Mr. 
Frank Banfield gives some information about dia- 
monds, and Mr. R. Kearton writes of the photo- 
graphing of birds’ nests. Mr. E. W. Hornung’s 
story, “In the Chains of Crime,’ is the record 
of the confessions of a prisoner of the Crown. 
Mr. Joseph Hocking contributes an instalment of 
“Tvevanion.” Messrs. Tighe Hopkins, Douglas 
Sladen, and D. H. Parry also supply fiction. In 
his appreciative criticism of Alphonse Daudet in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr. Arthur F. Davidson ex- 
plains how it is that we owe the alliterative title 
of Daudet's famous book, “ Tartarin of Tarascon,” 
merely to an accident. In the fewilleton form of the 
story the hero appeared as Barberin. But unfortun- 
ately there was a Tarascon family of that name who, 
just as the book was about to be published, threat- 
ened the author with legal proceedings. Daudet, 
therefore, had to revise all the proof-sheets again, 
substituting 7’ for B throughout. Mr. Andrew 
Lang stigmatises the politicians of the Reforming 
party of the 16th century, and the enemies of 
Cardinal Beaton as “a generation of vipers,” illus- 
trating his statement with facts gleaned from the 
“Hamilton Papers” and the “State Papers.” Mr. 
Charles Edwardes contributes an article on ‘the 
Spanish People,” and Major Pearse considers the 
Goorkha soldier as an enemy and as a friend. 


THE TREATMENT OF PUPILS. 
Hixts ror Eron Masters. By W.J. London: Henry Frowde. 
Tae Srupy or Caripren. By Francis Warner, M.D. New York 
The Macmillan Co. 

HERE is a little pamphlet for schoolmasters of some thirty 
pages, and sorely is a schoolmaster tempted to wish that he were 
allowed thirty pages in which to descant upon its wholesome 
wisdom. It contains the reflections of a famous Eton master, 
the gifted author of “Ionica” and “ Lucretilis ”—retlections 
jotted down in his journal in 1862 while the warmth of experience 
was still uponthem. The Headmaster of Haileybury describes 
Mr. Cory as a man who stimulated the intellects of his 
colleagues, but of only a few picked boys, whose knowledge of 
history was astonishing, and whose trenchant English style and 
superb poetical powers entitle him to a place in the memory of 
Latin scholars. The recorded reflections of this fine classic and 
schoolmaster of many years’ experience cannot fail to appeal 
very strongly to public-school masters. These pages are, in 
short, an appeal for liberal treatment of their pupils by masters, 
and are based on the fundamental principle of &pxw, rel@wy rods 
apxoudvovs. “I write my hints for men,” he says, “who love 
freedom more than power; who rejoice in seeing the freedom 
of others, and would never encroach on it more than they are 
obliged ” ; and thoroughly realising how potent is the temptation 
of a master to play the beneficent despot, he finds comfort in the 
fact that literature is happily paramount at Eton; for in 
classical studies the student is not at the mercy of the initiated, 
“and the books themselves, in their variety, boldness, loftiness, 
discomfit all Jesuitry and rebuke egotism.” Mr. Cory expresses 
thoughts many of which must have glanced many times through 
the minds of most teachers, but have remained inarticulate. 
Golden hints are dropped on many matters; the signs which 
are an index to physical and nervous states, punishments, class- 
management, reports. We are warned not to take too seriously 
what is apparently the permanent indifference to literature of 
the listless boy of seventeen, the temporary detachment of the 
Jad you may have made your friend, or the languid fastidions- 
ness of the boy who has fine tastes of his own when he is passing 
out of childhood and effecting, perhaps selfishly, his own 
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self-deliverance. Some of his devices for stimulating thought 
might be regarded by the hasty as mere eccentricities, 
but there is genius in them. You may kindle inquisitiveness 
by a sudden digression from Thucydides into a book on 
some physical science, or by leaving the “ Faérie Queene” 
lying carelessly on your table, in the hope that a boy will ask 
you to lend him the volume, or, at least, turn over its pages. 
The curiosa felicitas of the following is typical: “I like to say 
of a passage in Virgil: ‘This was quoted by Chatham, Pitt, or 
Peel,’ as the case may be. Then I come down to ‘ moist earth,’ 
by asking someone for the date of Chatham, Pitt, or Peel.” On 
the verata questio, how far a teacher can be intimate with all 
whom he teaches, a golden rule is enunciated: “ A tutor had 
better start from the wish to be known to his pupils than from 
the wish to know them.” Intimacy may be fed by conversation 
not so much on papers and books as on the chief action of boys. 
Many points of the relations between masters and boys of all 
ages are touched with a light but sure hand; but these hints, in 
which keen observation is embodied, are never dogmatic. The 
writer states his conviction modestly and in all humility. In 
short, these pages, presenting the self-examination and self- 
exhortation of a pedagogie Marcus Aurelius, are rich with the 
quintessence of magisterial wisdom. Indeed, so sound is Mr. 
Cory’s tone and so right his method of approaching pedagogic 
questions, that we should prefer the perusal of his remarks as a 
training for the would-be schoolmaster to a month's academic 
study of the history of education. 

“If you see a boy with a long back lounging at dinner or at 
lessons do not force him to sit up, but give him something to 
support his back.” This sentence, penned by Mr. Cory in 1562, 
was no doubt in advance of the times; but since then much 
labour has been expended on the scientific observation of the 
mental and physical conditions of children. In 1888 a com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association was appointed to 
conduct a scientific inquiry on the condition of brain-power 
among children. Dr. Francis Warner examined individually 
100,000 children on a fixed plan, and the book before us con- 
tains the inferences to be bum from these data, inferences 
which undoubtedly are of great interest to teachers and parents, 
and others who have much todo with children. We cannot escape 
the conclusion that though a perusal of the book would be most 
desirable for all schoolmasters, yet these pages will have their 
fittest readers in the medical officers of schools. A busy form- 
master will best be suited by the few generalisations in the 
last chapter, which will enable him to interpret the ordinary 
signs visible in children. Such, for instance, is the proposition 
that “ Dull pupils are often delicate, with indications of brain 
disorderliness, i.e. abnormal nerve signs”; or that “ The effects 
of good physical training in school are to diminish the number 
of cases with signs of brain disorderliness and the number of 
dull children.” Dr. Warner is commendably clear both in 
language and method ; indeed, he explains himself at the cost 
of much repetition. The main points to be observed—and this 
advice applies with especial force to preparatory schools—are 
development of body and features, brain condition indicated by 
nerve signs, and nutrition of body. What to look for in each of 
these departments, and what inferences to draw from observa- 
tions made, Dr. Warner makes very clear. We would strongly 
recommend teachers to find time to read these pages; they are 
an eye-opener. The labours of men like Sir Douglas Galton, 
Dr. Rivers, and Dr. Warner should bear fruit in time, and make 
the study of children as popular in England as it has been for 
some time in America. We were glad to find the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters taking due notice of the work of 
the Childhood Society. Its investigations are certainly a 
praiseworthy effort in the direction of sound and successful 
education. 


HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 

History oF Encianp: For the Use of Middle Forms. By F. York- 
Powell, M A., and T. F. Tout, M.A. Part II. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co, 

A History or Rome, 290-202 p.c. By W. F. Mason, M.A., and W. J. 
Woodhouse, M.A. London: W. B, Clive. 

THERE is certainly no lack of good English histories for the 

use of middle forms of schools. The smaller books by Messrs. 

Ransome and Gardiner are both in their way excellent. Price 

and print in this case are important determining elements 

whether the volume before us can be adopted in many schools. 

Mr. Ransome’s three parts cost 1s. 6d. each, as compared with 

the 2s. 6d. asked for each of the three volumes of the history 

before us. Moreover, the former history contains only thirty- 
eight lines to a page, the latter forty-tive to a page slightly 
smaller. On the other hand, the work of Professors Y ork-Powell 
and Tout contains about thrice the amount of matter; so that 
in the main a choice between the two histories rests upon the 
proportions which the teacher may wish his text-book to possess. 
Prof. Tout’s work we consider to be admirably done. It is 
important that the teaching of history in the stage here contem- 
plated should not be given so much round isolated persons and 
events as in a philosophised and connected form. Inside the 
reign the leading events must be connected into divisions of 
broad principles suggested by facts, and the main threads of the 








period—as, for instance, foreign policy, religion, royal preroga- 
tive—studied in continuity. That history is best suited for 
middle forms which quietly recognises this without actually 
collecting the material under such headings. This, of course, is 
the pupil’s own business. Tried by such a test as this, Prof. 
Tout’s treatment of the Tudor and Stuart periods leaves little 
to be desired. Clear, forcible, and accurate, Prof. Tout is a 
master of convenient arrangement. We put especial value on 
the general commercial and social chapters, which remind us of 
the sketches by the same hand in Vol. 111. of the “ New 
Colonial Empire” and “ British India.” It is a good plan, by 
which the side descriptions of battles, statutes, and the like are 
relegated to small print, and thus marked as matter to be 
omitted at will. Prof. Tout, we have noticed, is especially 
felicitous in his quoted descriptions of persons, such quotations 
usually having that quality which makes them haunt the 
memory; Robert Cecil (p. 152), Robert Carr (p. 192), and 
George Villiers (p. 194), may serve as specimens in this volume. 
A veritable wealth of maps, plans, and genealogical tables is 
provided to help the industrious. The school history, which the 
publication of this = completes, is sure to win its way by its 
merits into many of our secondary schools. 

Yet another history of Rome! Enough to say of the volume 
before us that its purpose—a humble one enough—is well served. 
The salient points of the period of the Samnite wars, the war 
with Pyrrhus, and the Punie wars, are well brought out. We do 
not look for originality in such a volume, but only for aceuracy 
and proportion, and this we have. A useful set of test questions 
on the period is appended. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


AmonastT annual works of reference of the kind which, in a 
peculiar sense, repay serutiny, is ‘‘ The London Manual,” which 
is under the capable editorial control of Mr. Robert Donald. 
The new issue for 1898-99 has just appeared, and is filled with 
explicit information, supplied from official sources or authorita- 
tively revised, concerning the administration in every department 
of public affairs in the metropolis. Many people are not 
aware, perhaps, that there are upwards of four hundred public 
authorities at work in governing London, and at the present 
moment they are spending money at the rate of nearly thirteen 
millions a year. Pet us look at some of the statistics which 
are cited :—‘* Poor Law administration costs over three million 
pounds a year. Next comes the local municipal authorities, 
the Vestries and District Boards, which spend two and a half 
million pounds a year. The School Board expenditure amounts 
to two million pounds a year, and the London County Council 
spends slightly more. The administration of the Metropolitan 

Police involves an expenditure of £1,480,000. The expenditure 

of the City Corporation amounts to over £800,000, of which, 

however, only £9),000 comes from the rates. The expenses of 
the City Commissioners of Sewers amount to £400,000 annually. 

The maintenance of baths and wash-houses involves an ex- 

penditure of £122,500. Public Libraries require about £62,000 

to maintain, and £60,000 is involved in the management of 

Parochial Cemeteries. If the expenses of the smaller Boards, 

such as Markets, Commissioners, Churchwardens, Visiting 

Committees of the Pauper Lunatic Asylums, be included, a 

total of £12,877,000 is reached.” It is also stated in these pages 

that the debt secured on the rates of London amounts to thirty- 
eight millions sterling. But to this must be added the City 

Corporation’s debt of £4,500,000, which increases the total debt 

to £42,500,000. Other statistics are hardly less significant, and 

reveal public responsibilities which, of course, have to be faced, 
and therefore to be widely known. ‘The County Couneil 
debt is £19,250,000, the School Board debt is nearly £9,000,000, 
and the debt of the Poor Law authorities amounts to nearly 
£4.500,000. The debt of the Local Municipal authorities 
amounts to £4,000,000, Baths and Wash-houses Commissioners 
owe £625,000, Publie Libraries Commissioners £164,000, and 

Burial Boards £192,000.” The repayment of the debt and 

interest involves the rates throughout the metropolis to the 

extent of only a fraction less than 1s. 6d. in the pound, Mr. 

Donald does well to point out that the division of the work of 

local government in London is a matter which requires re- 

adjustment. At present it is not pursued on any well-defined 
lines ; its administrative systems lack symmetry, and things that 
are common to the whole of the metropolitical are not always in 

* Tue Lonpon Manuva For 1898-99. Edited by Robert Donald, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Municipal Year-Book.’’ With an Introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. London: Edward Lloyd, Ltd. 

Tue Wonperrvr Century: Irs Successes aNp ITS FarLures. By 
Alfred Russel Wallace, F.R.S. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., Ltd. 

ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE POETS. 
Illustrated. London: B. T. Batsford. 

Garety Curonictes. By John Hollingshead. Illustrated. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 

Ix a Conninc Tower; on, How I Toox H.M.S. ‘ Masesric’’ mnto 
Action. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Eighth Edition, with 
a New Preface. Illustrated. London, Paris, New York and 
Melbourne : Cassell & Co., Lid. 
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the control of the central authorities, whilst matters of local con- 
cern are not in every case handed over to those who presumably 
ought to understand them best—namely, the local authorities. 
There is a mass of information in this luminous volume, and it 
is arranged with care and on an excellent plan, which makes 
quick reference easy. 

Dr. A. R. Wallace, F.R.S., is well entitled to speak about 
“The Wonderful Century,” since he shares with Darwin the 
honour of having demonstrated the epoch-making doctrine of 
the evolution of species. His hook is concerned chiefly, though 
not exclusively, with the scientific and mechanical achievements 
of the age—the great forward march the human race made in 
the nineteenth century in all that concerns the material resources 
of civilisation. He emphasises the social revolutions brought 
about by the swift methods of travelling, the new facilities for 
the conveyance of thought, the vast industrial changes which 
have followed the invention of labour-saving machinery, the new 
conquests of fire and light by the invention of lucifer matches, 
gas, and electric illumination, to say nothing of photography, 
spectrum analysis, and the Rontgen rays, with their untold 
possibilities. He lays stress on a number of theoretical dis- 
coveries in physies, astronomy, chemistry, geology, and 
physiology, and speaks of the merciful conquest, in some 
measure at least, of pain by the use of anesthetics in surgical 
operations. He thinks that, in order to estimate the fall 
importance and grandeur of the discoveries of the nineteenth 
century, more especially as regards man’s increased power over 
nature in the ap plication of that power to the needs of modern 
life, we must compare it, not with any preceding century, how- 
ever brilliant and fruitful, but with the whole historical period 
of the world’s progress. ‘“‘ We find only five inventions of the 
first rank in all preceding time—the telescope, the printing- 
press, the mariner’s compass, Arabic numerals, and alphabetical 
writing, to which we may add the steam-engine and the 
barometer, making seven in all, as against thirteen in our single 
century.” Less satisfactory is Dr. Wallace's treatment of what 
he calls the failures of the century, in the forefront of which he 

slaces the neglect of phrenology, which he stoutly maintains has 
co caused by the incredible narrowness and prejudice of men 
of science. He is indignant also at the prevailing opposition to 
hypnotism and psychical research, and, amongst other things, he 
takes up his parable against vaccination, which he calmly 
dismisses as a delusion, whilst denouncing in energetic terms its 
penal enforcement as a crime. If the truth must be confessed, 
Dr. Wallace, in the closing half of the book, is a doughty 
defender of what some people would call lost and others hope 
lessly discredited causes, and by doing so he imperils the general 
verdict on his book. 

A new problem freshly treated is always weleome, and we 
congratulate Mr. Heatheote Statham, therefore, alike on the 
subject and style of his “ Architecture among the Poets.” It 
reveals, to begin with, a fairly intimate acquaintance with 
English poetry, from Chaucer and Spenser to Tennyson and 
William Morris. He quotes passages which show how architee- 
ture in its most impressive and romantic aspects stands related 
to the progress of poetic thought. The poets of previous 
centuries, he has no difficulty in showing, rarely display any 
real knowledge of the art, or any perception of the claims of 
buildings as the outeome of the emotions and opinions of the 
men who erected them. The older poets, in short, “treat 
architecture in their poems as Turner treated it in his 
pictures, as an element in the effect of the whole com- 
position, to be suggested in a broad and somewhat vague 
manner, without any intrusion of its detail, which in fact 
was neglected by poet and painter alike.” Mr. Statham puts 
his case in a nutshell so far as the older race of poets 
is concerned, when he adds that they valued buildings not for 
themselves but for their associations. “It is only among the 
poets of the very latest generation that we find indications of a 
genuine interest in architecture and architectural style for its 
own sake, a perception of the racial and intellectual significance 
of style, an eye for special effects of detail, and even of texture 
and colour in buildings.” This change in poetic interpretation 
seems to Mr. Statham to be all the more significant because there 
has been no corresponding change in the ideas on the subject of 
the vast majority even of educated people. 

Mr. John Hollingshead has in his time played many parts, 
and, what is more, has induced other people to follow his 
example. His big book of small talk on tiie theatrical experi- 
ences during a long term of showy years is entitled “ Gaiety 
Chronicles,” and is filled with chatty reminiscences of that well- 
known theatre and the actors and actresses who gave it its 
vogue. It contains some vivid pen-and-ink portraits, a few 
diverting stories, no lack of pean Y aer opinions, and a good deal 
of rather flimsy gossip. 

We have also received, very opportunely, the eighth edition 
of Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster’s brilliant little sketch of modern 
ironclad warfare, “In a Conning Tower.” The new preface is 
of special interest in the light of the conflict at sea and on land 
now in progress between Spain and the United States, and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s remarks on the war are well worth attentive 
consideration. The price of the edition is sixpence, and it 
contains a few excellent illustrations. 
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